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LOOK : WONDERFUL NEWS 


OUR No. S412 Best Union Silk 
Sailcloth approx 42” wide is 
now only 7/- per yard plus post. 


Order while the going is GOOD. 
The sign of quality 


A limited amount of Fully Illustrated Catalogues, 48 
pages of ‘‘ WEB ”’ Model Productions, faithfully repre- 


duced from the actual models. Price 3/= post paid. 


lf you have difficulty in obtaining our products, send your order 
to our works. We regret that NO enquiries can be answered 
unless a stamp is enclosed for return postage (overseas excepted). 


THE WEB MODEL FITTING CO. 
204, High Road, Wood Green, 


London, N.22, England. 
Telephone : Bowes Park 4683. 
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WATER 
PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be... 
and that adds to its cost. You can help the 
lifeboat Service to maintain its efficiency by 
sending a contribution, however small, to 


THE ROYAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


or 
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All our sailing ship plans are from the 
board of 

HAROLD A. UNDERHILL 
author of Sailing Ship Rigs and Rigging, 
Masting and Rigging the Clipper Ship and 
Ocean Carrier and Deep-water Sail. 
Fully illustrated catalogues as under : 


SAILING SHIP CATALOGUE, | 1/- 
POWER CRAFT CATALOGUE, | 6d. 
from 
All Leading Model Dealers 
or 
Holborn Drawing & Tracing Co. 


60-62 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, HILLINGTON, 
GLASGOW, S.W.2 


——_ 


The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 
is 26/- post free 
It is published on the first of each month 


andis obtainable from local newsagents or 
from the publishers direct (by subscription) 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
19-20 NOEL STREET, LONDON, W.! 


POWER BOAT KITS 


‘* Consort,’’ 24” L., 8” Beam Cabin Cruiser ... £1 90 
‘* Dolphin,’’ 24” L., 7” Beam Cabin Cruiser ... £1 10 6 
‘* Sea Scout,’’ 24” L., 84” Beam Cabin Cruiser £1 16 6 
‘*Sea Ranger,’’ 294” L., 92” Beam Cabin Cruiser £2 14 0 
‘*Sea Commander,’’ 34’ L., II” Beam Cabin 


Cruiser ee _ _ _ ... £3 120 
‘“Spraymaster,’’ 24” L., 84” Beam Cabin 

Cruiser es ee an ine ... £117 6 
‘* Wavemaster,’’ 34” L., 11” Beam Cabin 

Cruiser £3 10 0 


“Fisherman,” 27” L., 94” Beam Cabin Cruiser £2 4 0 
ALL POSTAGE PAID 


The Model Shop, 393-5 Eccles New Road, 
J. CHAPPELL Wwassta: Salford. 5. “Tel, : PEN 3079 
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THE SHIP’S LOG 


THE DISPOSAL OF SHIP MODELS 

We were interested to learn recently that the model of the gig for 
H.M.S. Thunderer, which was shown. in this year’s “* M.E.”’ Exhibition, 
has been presented by the builder, Mr. G. H. Draper, to the new R.N. 
Engineering College, at Manadon, Plymouth. As the new college is 
to be known as H.M.S. Thunderer, Mr. Draper considered that his 
model would have more than a passing interest for the authorities there. 
In accepting the model the Commanding Officer, Captain (E) Colin 
Gatey, R.N., expressed his gratification at receiving such a beautiful 
example of ship modelling and one which has such an interesting 
connection with the ship after which the establishment is named. 
We are in the fullest agreement with Mr. Draper in his idea that the 
possible future of a good ship model should always be kept in mind. 
Many valuable models have been allowed to go to pieces because the 
descendants of the builder have ceased to take an interest in them. 
If they had been given or bequeathed to a museum or to someone who 
would appreciate and care for them they would have been preserved 
to form an increasingly valuable record. Incidentally, Mr. Draper 


has arranged for the series of naval ships’ boats, on which he has been 


working for some considerable time, to be presented when complete 
to the National Maritime Museum. Units of this series have appeared 
from time to time at the ‘‘ M.E.” Exhibitions where they have aroused 
the keenest interest. 


A GREAT BENEFACTOR 

Sir James Caird, one of the greatest benefactors in the history of 
shipping, died recently at his home in Wimbledon at the advanced age 
of 90. He was, of course, a well-known ship-owner, but that his interest 
in ships extended far beyond the ownership of them was proved when he 
contributed more than £300,000 toward the cost of the proposed 
National Maritime Museum, at Greenwich. To help found the 
Museum he also gave his own collection of paintings, engravings and 
ship models to the Museum. When the Macpherson collection of 
paintings and naval documents became available he purchased it at a 
cost of £150,000 and presented it to the Museum. Further, he gave 
large sums for the restoration of Nelson’s flagship, H.M.S. Victory, 
and for H.M.S. Implacable, although in the latter case all the efforts 
to preserve the ship were unfortunately unavailing. Sir James’s 
benefactions will be remembered for many generations to come. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

The photograph. we have used this month was taken in the Bay of 
Biscay, and proves that on occasion even that area, so notorious for its 
stormy weather, can be calm and sunny. It was taken from the bridge 
of H.M.S. Gabbard, during N.A.T.O. Naval Exercises. Following the 
ship is the destroyer Bergen of the Royal Norwegian Navy. ‘This ship 
was formerly H.M.S. Cromwell, one of the many “ C.”’ class destroyers 
built in Great Britain during and just after the recent war. The flags . 
in the right foreground are for the benefit of the Bergen and indicate the 
speed. 


| Sa you ever find fault with sea films ? Were you 

ever annoyed to detect some minor or major 
error in the welter of technicalities which goes, for 
instance, into the making of a cinematic square- 
rigged ship ? Very likely. I’ve done it myself many 
a time, and with good cause. There have been 
excellent seafaring films. (I am speaking of the 
ordinary cinematic story-film and not at all of 
documentaries.) And there have been woeful cases 
where reality was not left alone, as in the film 
‘* Windjammer.’ The exteriors for that film were 
the real thing, the genuine record of the struggle of 
the full-rigged ship Grace Harwar from South 
Australia with grain towards Queenstown for orders. 
The interiors—well, the interiors should never 
have been made. 

Most ‘“‘sea’’ films are made in studios, with 
perhaps some exteriors shot on location, actually 
aboard a ship at sea. Modern techniques make the 
studio representation quite satisfactory, from the 
general public’s point of view, and work on locations 
of any kind is usually difficult and always expensive. 
‘Mutiny on the Bounty ”’ was largely a studio job, 
with some exteriors shot near Santa Catalina Island 
off the coast of Southern California. I give that film 
full marks. It was a good workmanlike job and the 
seafaring looked sufficiently authentic. How many 
cinema-goers noticed that the Bounty went almost 
round the world on the, port tack ? Precious few, I 
warrant. ‘‘ Captain Hornblower” was a fairly 
good film, too, though it was made almost entirely 
in the studios at Elstree, and off Nice—very close 
off Nice. 

But now—I write in late September—a really 
different kind of sea film is being made. Everybody 
who ever picked up a sea book has heard of “‘ Moby 
. Dick.” ‘“‘ Moby Dick ”’ is the great American novel, 
one of the really few great stories of the sea. It is a 
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The Whale Ship 


% ALAN VILLIERS writes about the making of 7 


% 


The ship “ Pequod’” bears little resemblance to the schooner 
“ Ryelandy ’’—this is the ‘* Pequod”’ at Yonghal in Eire 


Photo by courtesy of Elstree Pictures Ltd. | 


great story told essentially through the sea, the real 
and terrible sea as known to the whale-ship men 
of the middle of the 19th century. For that very 
reason (and a few others—the story is hard to inter- 
pret visually, calling for a great script, or nothing : 
there is no woman in the plot, and no place for one) 
“ Moby Dick’? has never been filmed, until now. 
But now a great script does exist. A great director 
has undertaken to make the film, despite all difficul- 
ties. A great star is playing Captain Ahab, that 
tragic expression of humanity so magnificently 
portrayed by the genius of Herman Melville and so 
infinitely complex and difficult to interpret in such 
a medium as the film. 
‘Moby Dick ”’ is being made now, and it is being 
made—almost entirely—aboard a sailing ship at 
sea and in fragile whale-boats, in the stormy and 
unsheltered waters of the Irish Sea. It is true the 
sailing-ship has a diesel motor. It is true that she lies 
alongside in Fishguard Harbour most nights. It is 
true that the whales the boats hunt are studio props, 
made of rubber and plastic and such things. But 
how would you set about taming some whales for 
such a film, or any other? And thank heavens the 
old ship does come into Fishguard Bay now and 
then, because she is mighty uncomfortable and so is 
the Irish Sea. I speak with some interest in the 
matter, for I have taken over handling the old 
ship myself. 
There were a great many unusual problems 
associated with the making of ‘‘ Moby Dick.” # 
First, there was the ship. She couldn’t be any old ¢ 
whale-ship, though to rebuild a representation of 
any such vessel would be difficult enough. But read 
what Melville had to say about the Pequod, Captain 
Ahab’s unusual command. Here it is, quoted from 
Chapter 16 of ‘‘ Moby Dick ”’ :— ‘ 
‘“‘ She was a ship of the old school, rather small if 
anything ; with an old-fashioned claw-footed look 
about her. Long seasoned and weather-stained in 
the typhoons and calms of all four oceans, her old 
hull’s complexion was darkened like a French 
grenadier’s, who had alike fought in Egypt and 
Siberia. Her venerable bows looked bearded. . Her 
masts—cut somewhere on the coast of Japan, where 


the Film ‘“‘ Moby Dick ”’ 


The ‘‘ Pequod” is about to leave New 
Bedford, Mass.—-Whalers carried their boats 
at gallows-like davits. All is authentic here 


her original ones were lost overboard in a;gale—her 
masts stood stiffly up like the spines of the three old 
kings of Cologne. Her ancient decks were wérn and 
wrinkled, like the pilgrim-worshipped flag-stone in 
Canterbury Cathedral where Becket bled. But to 
all these her old antiquities, were added new and 
marvellous features, pertaining to the wild business 
that for more than half a century she had followed. 
Old Captain Peleg, many years her chief-mate, 
before he commanded another vessel of his own, and 
now a retired seaman, and one of the principal 
owners of the Peguod,—this old Peleg, during the 
term of his chief-mateship, had built upon’ her 
original grotesqueness, and inlaid it all over with a 
quaintness both of material and device, unmatched 
by anything except it be Thorkhill-Hake’s carved 
buckler or bedstead. She was apparelled like any 
barbaric Ethiopian emperor, his neck heavy with 
pendants of polished ivory. She was a thing of 
trophies. A cannibal of a craft, tricking herself 
forth in the chased bones of her enemies. All round 
her unpanelled, open bulwarks were garnished like 
one continuous jaw, with the long sharp teeth of the 


Captain Ahab—Mr. Gregory Peck—seated at the ** Pequod’s % 
poop. Note carving of the old fife rail. The “‘ Pequod oe 
steered by a sperm whale’s jawbone for a tiller 


sperm whale, inserted there for pins, to fasten her old 
hempen thews and tendons to. ‘Those thews ran not 
through base blocks of land wood, but deftly travelled 
over sheaves of sea-ivory. Scorning a turnstile wheel 
at her reverend helm, she sported there a tiller ; and 
that tiller was in one mass, curiously carved from 
the long narrow jaw of her hereditary foe. The 
helmsman who steered by that tiller in a tempest, felt 
like the Tartar when he holds back his fiery steed by 


Captain Ahab at the break of the poop. Standing rigging 1s 
wire core sisal 


clutching its jaw. A noble craft, but somehow a 
most melancholy ! ”’ 

Well, there you are. Suppose, in late February or 
early March this year, you were asked to produce 
such a ship : what would you do? There is in fact 
one such ship in existence (or one old whaler which 
could be converted satisfactorily). She is the Ameri- 
can whale-ship Charles W. Morgan, the real thing. 
But she lies embedded in the shingle of the Mystic 
River at Mystic, Connecticutt, and it would take 
dynamite to get her afloat again. She is a museum- 
piece now, and a wonderful one—but she could not 
be got to sea, even if she were available. (She was not.) 
So the answer had to be a reconstruction : but on 
what ? Here was a massive job for model-builders ! 
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The transformation at Younghal is complete as the ‘‘ Pequod’s”’ 
curious crew join ship. Here come Queequeg (carrying harpoon) 
and Ishmael 


Asked for my opinion by a film executive anxious to 
do the right thing, I suggested a look at an old 
Greenland whaler then lying in Copenhagen, at 
some stout old wooden schooners lying at Svendborg, 
at an ex-codfisherman three-masted schooner in 
Lisbon. These, I thought, might offer a basis on 
which something suitable could be built-up. 

But there was a time limit on this ship. She had 
to be ready this summer, or else. The executive flew 
to Denmark and looked at the ships there. Yes, one 
might do: but there was a terrific amount of 
conversion work to be done on any vessel before she 


could pass as a resurrected Pequod. There was only one | 
suitable wooden shipbuilding yard. Used to a 


thorough job, it could not guarantee an early com- 
pletion. The only schooner offering in Lisbon 
was very old. 

So a compromise was made on the old Lancaster 
schooner Ryelands. She was old and she was rather. 
small. But she was available, and at once. A yard 
in Hull could undertake her. transformation in time 
for the ship to be used this summer. It was a yard 


On the poop of the “ Pequod”’ 
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unaccustomed to square-rig, but it would do its best. 
The Ryelands was at Scarborough, heavily disguised 
as the Hispaniola for Walt Disney’s ‘“ ‘Treasure 
Island’ film. The Scarborough Corporation had 
been using her as a tourist attraction in the harbour, 
but her perth was wanted and they would part 
with her. The Ryelands still has a good old wooden 
hull, and she would do. She would have to do. So she 
was bought, and rushed to Hull. 

Meanwhile as thorough a job of preparing for her 
conversion as could possibly be done had been 
prepared. The Pequod (ex-Hispaniola, ex-Ryelands) had 
to sail, not merely to look as if she were. being sailed 
in a few long shots which were more atmosphere than 
anything else. She had to look like the Pequod in all 
respects, as described by Melville, and she had to 
sail like the Peguod too—and in bad weather as well as 
good. No one but a fool would look for consistently 
good weather in the Irish Sea, this summer or any 
other summer. Film companies may appear to the 
layman to do curious things : but they are not fools. 
Moreover, her decks had to be completely right, too, 
for the film was to be “‘ shot ’’ on them. 

The most meticulous care was taken to get the 
sailing and the whaling details of the conversion 


right. This was the more difficult because nobody 


had experience of such a ship. The whale-boats 
had to be precisely correct, too, to the last item of 
their gear. (By the way, a scale model of one of them 
could look beautiful.) As far as the boats were 
concerned, there were actual whale-boats which 
could be copied. Both off Madeira and off the 
Azores, hardy, courageous Portuguese still hunt 
sperm whales from open boats, with the hand 
harpoon and the lance just as the Yankee whalers 
used to do. The film company sent a unit forthwith 
to Madeira with instructions to learn, film, and 
photograph everything concerned with this off- 
shore whaling, and to bring back specimens of the 
harpoons and all the gear in order that precise 
replicas could be made. This unit stayed in Madeira 
for many, weeks and carried out its purpose. ‘Then 
five beautiful whale-boats were specially built for 
the lumbering old Peguod in Hull, and equipped 
down to the minutest detail. (These whale-boats, 
though necessarily scaled down a bit from the 
Yankee originals, proved such fine sea-boats that the 
Ministry had no difficulty in accepting them as 
adequate life-boats.) 

As with the whale-boats, so with the ship. Plans 
and photographs of the Charles W. Morgan and the 
Fames Arnold were consulted. Old tomes on whaling 
were pored over by a horde of researchers, paid to 
get things right. As the Hispaniola, the Ryelands was a 
somewhat curious job. She could be rigged for that 
more or less from the imagination, for Stevenson 
himself had been purposely vague about the ship 
for good reasons. (His maritime knowledge was not 
great.) But Melville had been a whaler. The Pequod 
had to be authentic. So all the Hispaniola rigging 
was ripped out of her, and there began at once a 
wonderful transformation. At the end of a few 
weeks, not a soul who had seen the Ryelands launched 
at Lancaster, hack in 1887 would have recognised 
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her as the “‘noble craft, but somehow a most melan- 
choly ’? which came down the Humber one day in 
June this year, in tow of the old Middlesbrough tug 
Kings Cross, which looked a bit melancholy herself at 
the prospect of towing the curious Pequod—looking 
a dark apparition from the remote past, a sort of 
black and solid Flying Dutchman—to the Irish Sea, 
and looking after her for the next four months. 
The Pequod was the Ryelands re-rigged as a single- 
tops’l full-rigged ship, with a lifted main deck, a 
bluff false bow, a raised poop and sort of ancient 
-great-cabin, and a long rigged-out bowsprit and 
jib-boom almost as long as the Victory’s. Like her 
namesake which the white whale Moby Dick 
destroyed, she had sperm whales’ teeth for belaying 
pins (well. they looked mighty like sperm whales’ 
teeth) and for a helm she sported a sperm whale’s 
jaw-bone. (You had to look very close to see it was 
made of wood, but not so close to see that there also 
was an orthodox wheel by which the ship was 
really steered.) Trawlermen bound inward from the 
White Sea and Bear Island grounds were astonished 
at the sight of her and, when she came outside, ships 
altered course to look at this most extraordinary ship 
bowing and blowing along behind her tug. The new 
Pequod looked all right. With her array of gallows-like 
davits supporting the five white whale-boats, her 
tall masts and tapering yards, her built-up black 
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hull high out of the water, she was like a real 1gth- 
century whaler, bound on a three-year cruise to the 
Indian Ocean, the Atlantic, and the South Seas. 

There were imperfections, of course. The research 
of the film company and the meticulous care for 
precision of detail were in part undone by the very 
understandable unfamiliarity of the Hull riggers 
with the queer job they had had to handle so 
hurriedly. The sails were lashed to the yards, not 
bent to them properly with robands. The jib-boom 
was somewhat weakly rigged, and the boom itself 
was lashed atop the bowsprit, not properly secured as 
such spars should be. The mizzen mast was so near 
the main that it was difficult to work the mizzen 
yards. Some of the yards were somewhat spindly, to 
a sailor’s eye, and the sails were of too stout canvas. 

But she looked the part, and—despite these 
blemishes—she could be made to sail the part too. 
And she was. So off she went first to Youghal in 
County Cork in Eire and thence to Fishguard, while 
Director John Huston and a horde of assistant 
directors kept eagle eyes on the exact correctness of 
everything so far as this most difficult standard 
could humanly be achieved. As I decided, very 
shortly after I took over the ship, that this was one 
sea film wherein whatever minor technical faults 
may be allowed to slip in, or imaginary errors 
thought to be detected, I shall forgive. 


GRACE HARWAR 


— the last phase 
By JOHN A. STEWART 


EADERS of the classic ‘““By Way of Cape Horn,”’ 

by A. J. Villiers, need no introduction to the 
sailing ship Grace Harwar. Built in 1889, the wheel 
boss -bears the inscription—Wm. Hamilton & 


Co./Newark Shipbuilding Yard/Shipbuilders, Port 
Glasgow. Being interested in the old ship, probably 
the last full rigged ship to make the passage round the 
Horn, I went to Charlestown-on-Forth to have a last 


look when she was being broken up in 1935. As 
various parts were for sale I bought the steering 
wheel, name boards, the wheel stool and other 
gratings. The gratings when cleaned and polished 
have made interesting house stools and garden seats. 
The wheel was another problem. It measures about 
6 ft. over the handles and is a hefty piece of furniture. 
To retain it for my private satisfaction seemed to be a 
selfish policy. To convert it into a table or garden gate 
looked rather like sacrilege. Finally on the advice of 
the builders I decided to present it to the Greenock 
Unit of the Sea Cadets. 

Mr. Alan Villiers has since visited the Sea Cadet 
headquarters and shown a film which he took 
whilst on the voyage. 
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SAXONIA 


The Cunard Line’s new Saxonia left Liverpool 
on September 2nd, on her maiden voyage to Quebec 
and Montreal, and on the return trip set up a 
notable new record. She traversed the distance of 
2,464 miles from Father Point, off Quebec, to the 
Bar Light at Liverpool, at an average speed of 
20.64 knots, the time taken being 4d. 23h. 24m. 
This was the more remarkable for she had exper- 
ienced three days of gales, during which her stabilisers 
had to be in continuous action. So effective did 
these prove that on one day of full gale with high 
seas and very heavy swell her roll was limited to 
2 to 3 deg. each side. 

The Saxonia was built and engined by John Brown 
& Co. (Clydebank) Ltd., and launched on February 
17th, the naming ceremony being performed by 
Lady Churchill. The Saxonia’s dimensions are: length 
overall, 608 ft. 3 in., length b.p., 570 ft.; breadth 
mild. 80 ft., depth mld., 46 ft. 3 in.; and load draught 
28 ft. The mast reaches 166 ft. above the keel 
and the funnel 137 ft. Her gross tonnage is. 21,637 
and in her five holds and ’tween deck space she has 
room for 300,000 cu. ft. of cargo; 15,000 cu. ft. of 
it insulated. A twin screw ship, she is propelled by 
two sets of D.R. geared turbines, which take steam 
at 550 1b. p.s.i. and 800 deg. F. from four Yarrow 
watertube boilers. Accommodation is provided 
for 125 first and 800 tourist class passengers, while 
her officers and crew number 457. 


SER 


Going over the Saxonia recently, the first impression 
gained was that of a remarkably robust, handsome 
and clean-lined ship, well suited to face up to the 
rigours of the North Atlantic. The standard of 
the accommodation is remarkably high, while the 
decorations and furnishings strike a very pleasing 
yet often original note. Certainly among the tourist 
class of passenger, for whom she principally caters, 
she should prove remarkably popular. As _ befits 
a ship on this route there is a very strong Canadian 
influence about much of the decoration. For instance, 
many of the walls and floors make use of the maple 
leaf and of various Indian tribal motifs, seen 
perhaps to best advantage, in the tourist class bar 
and smoking room, where the decorations are 
inspired by those of the Choctaw Indians. Space 
does not permit a description of the many public 
rooms, but mention must be made of the attractive 
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Left: “* Saxonia”’ 
looks quite impres- 
sive from forward 


Left, below: The 
straightforward 
simple outline of 
S arOnt a?” dn 
trials seen broadside 

on | 
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“General San 

Martin’? as built 

as the Chargeurs 

Reunis liner 
** Aurigny ”’ 


theatre/cinema fitted with stalls and balcony and 
which is shared by both classes. 
Turning to various external features, the prome- 


nade decks each side have both ceilings and bulk- 


heads painted in a soft shade of green, while the 


Saxonia is the first modern Cunarder to have a bow ° 


decoration, this incorporating the familiar lion, 
surrounded by a circular rope frame. The bow 


the news 


SS. “© General San Martin’? in wartime colours unde 
Argeniinian ownership 


anchor recesses are set horizontally, while at the 
stern there is a third, stream anchor, for use in the 
St. Lawrence. The funnel, which is made of alu- 
minium, is pear-shaped and rises 44 ft. above the 
deck, its fore and aft length being 4oft. The 
steeply domed top has four circular apertures for 
smoke, etc., and is surrounded by a handrail to 
facilitate maintenance and cleaning. From the 
aesthetic aspect the dome is perhaps a little, too tall 
and bulbous, but here efficiency must obviously 
claim priority. The Saxonia is now operating on the 
Liverpool-Canada service with the Ascania and 
Francona. Next summer she will be joined by her 
sister Ivernia, and later still by the Carinthia 


GENERAL SAN MARTIN 

In peacetime it is rare indeed for a large ship to 
disappear almost without trace, yet virtually nothing 
is known of how the Argentine owned s.s. General 


San Martin met her end. This interesting and 
unusual looking vessel was formerly very well known 
as the Chargeurs Reunis Liner Aurigny. Completed 
at La Seyne, in 1919, she was one of a series of com- 
bined passenger and cargo ships which this firm 
had built during and just after the first world war. 
In those days she had a gross tonnage of 9,588 and 
besides having space for over 8,000 tons of cargo, 
had accommodation for a large number of pas- 
sengers—115 first, 52 second, and 1,110 third. She 
was fitted with twin screw triple expansion engines 
and these gave her a speed of about 13 knots. Her 
design was very largely based on that of an earlier 
pair, named Malte and Ceylan, which had been built 
for the company in 1907. Like them the Aurigny 
and her sister Belle Isle had a length b.p. of 481 ft. 
and a breadth of 58 ft. Other ships which followed 
a little later and were of similar size and appearance 
were named Formose, Groix, Hoedic, Lipari, JFamaique 
and Kerguelen. Of these only the last two remain. 

The advent of the second world war forced the 
Aurigny to stay in safety at Buenos Aires. She was 
still lying there in December, 1941, when a very 
serious fire broke out on board and almost gutted 
her. She was accordingly sold soon after to local 
buyers—for scrap, it was reported. But the demand 
for sea-going tonnage was so great then that she-was 
rebuilt as a purely cargo ship, devoid of the massive 
superstructure which was such a feature of her 
original design. Since her renaming in 1944, she 
has been operating under the ownership of the Soc. 
Commercial Dormat and more recently of the Cia. 
de Navegacion Geamar, both of Buenos Aires and 
must have proved a very profitable investment. 

Her last voyage was from Bahia Blanca on the 
Atlantic coast to the Chilean port of San Antonio, 
on the Pacific, where she was due to arrive on 
September16th with a cargo of 10,500 tons of wheat. 
Four days previous a message was received, reporting 
that the pilot had handed over to the master after 
the ship had safely negotiated the channels in the 
region of the Gulf of Penas (on the S.W. coast), but 
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The North Atlantic liner “ Arosa Star”? 


after that there was silence. When five days’ over- 
due, other ships were called in to search for her, 
as well as planes of the Chilean Air Force, but the 
only results were the sighting near the Raper Light- 
house of various oddments of wreckage, including 
several hatchcovers, part of some superstructure 
and pieces of woodwork. Of the crew of 54 there 
was no sign. 


AROSA STAR 


One of the most important post-war features of 
the North Atlantic passenger routes has been the 
vacuum caused by the absence of German tonnage, 
a fact which has encouraged several new personalities 
to enter this trade, and other relatively new firms to 
greatly expand. The Greek Line, whose destinies 
are linked with the Goulandris family, have in- 
creased their fleet from one to four, while the Home 
Lines, headed by Mr. Eugenides, a financier of 
incredibly wide interests and who has only recently 
died, has also firmly established itself both in the 
New York and Canadian trades. . 

A later figure to appear on the scene is Mr. 
Nicolaou Rizzi, a Swiss business man, whose name 
has hitherto been linked with that of Vesper motor- 
cycles. His first purchase for the North Atlantic 
service was the Arosa Kulm, a ship of 7,572 tons, 
built as an American trooper in 1920. She was 
refitted in somewhat austere fashion to carry emi- 
grants, these mostly being accommodated either in 
multi-berth cabins or dormitories. Last 
however, he bought another ship which has been 
reconstructed and given accommodation of an 
infinitely superior standard. There are suggestions 
too, of yet further additions to this fleet. 

The Arosa Star, as she is named, is a most interesting 
vessel. Built as the Borinquen, in 1931, by the Bethle- 
hem S.B. Corporation, at Quincy, Mass., she was 
first owned by the New York & Porto Rico S.S. Co. 
Inc., of New York, who used her on their Gulf- 
West Indies passenger trade. On dimensions 
413.7 ft. by 59.8 ft. she had a gross tonnage of 7,114 
and accommodation for 261 first and 96 second class 
passengers. A single screw ship, she was fitted with 
two sets of single reduction geared turbines. A few 
years after the war, in 1949, she was sold to another 
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New York firm, A. H. Bull S.S. Co. Inc., who 
renamed her Puerto Rico, but this did not bring any 
great change in her sphere of operation. Air 
competition eventually proved too strong and she 
had to be laid up. She had been idle for several 
years when her new owners, the Arosa Line, acquired 
her in 1953. She was sent to Bremerhaven and 
reconstructed there early this year. This was a 
very major operation, for besides having her accom- 
modation remodelled to take 38 first and 768 tourist 
class passengers, various structural changes were 
made to the hull which increased the gross tonnage to 
9,070. These included the extending of the super- 
structure further aft, and the fitting of a new Maier- 
form bow, which added 7 metres to her length. 
The mainmast was also removed and a vee-shaped 
section added to the after edge of the funnel. ‘This, 
which had previously had a cowl top, was also given 
a rounded, sloping upper edge. The increase of 
fore and aft length to the funnel greatly adds to the 
appearance of this impressive looking ship, but it 
was rather surprising whea going over the Arosa Star 
to notice that this extra funnel section does not 
reach down to deck level, but finishes just above 
the’ various deck fittings—intakes, fans, etc., which 
are tightly clustered around the still circular base. 

The 38 first class passengers are accommodated 
in two and three berth cabins, while those in the 
tourist class have two, three and four berth cabins, 
as well as a limited number of six berth “ family ” 
cabins. The various public rooms are very attrac- 
tively designed and furnished. Of them the first class 
saloon is particularly notable, for it is‘ two decks in 
height and lit by a double row of windows, the upper 
ones looking out on to the top of the boat deck. The 
result is a feeling of airiness and dignity seldom seep 
in a ship of this size. 

The Arosa Star, which is based at Bremerhaven, 
entered service in the middle of May and operates 
to Quebec, continuing on occasion to New York. 
Periodically an outward call is made at the Hook of 
Holland, the ship then making for the U.K. (originally 
Tilbury, but now Southampton), after which a call 
is made at Le Havre. The ship has a speed of 14 
knots and sails from Bremerhaven every four weeks 
or just under. : 


ASTER 
in SAIL 


The ship repairers at Sydney quoted excessive prices for 
repairing and rerigging the ‘‘ Bengairn”? after her dismasting, 
so Captain Learmont did the job himself with the assistance 
of his officers and crew, obtaining the necessary spars and 
sails from England. Refitted and repaired the “* Bengairn”’ 
set sail for Hamburg. No records were broken on the trip, 
but after a thrilling encounter with a large flotilla of 


icebergs, the ‘‘ Bengairn”’ arrived at Hamburg—furst of the 
ships which had sailed together from the West Coast. 


We had had plenty of hard work in Sydney, but 
we had pleasant times when opportunity 
offered. For myself it had been a busy time but my 
way was clear; I set out to do a big job and it was 
accomplished without a hitch. Our returning with 
the cargo shifted, the only ship which had ever come 
back, had awakened the authorities at Newcastle. 
Later I heard that an inspector had been appointed 
to supervise trimming. When we were ready for 
sea, reporters from the Sydney papers visited the ship 
yet again, and a long account of the re-rigging and 
the financial result appeared in the papers. In 
London, Lloyd’s Shipping Gazette printed the story 
and a leading article headed “ An Enterprising 
Skipper.” 

On March 25th, 1908, we sailed from Sydney for 
Antofogasta with a fine crew. As soon as she was 
clear of Sydney Heads I got the new sails out of the 
bond and bent them. After so long in port the ship 
had much growth of weed underwater, but it soon 
dropped off in the colder water. 

We had fine weather with moderate winds and on 
April 3rd, nine days out, we passed the Snares at 
daylight. In due course we picked up the “ wester- 
lies’? and made fairly good progress, reaching the 
meridian of 180 deg. four days later. Again we were 
in west longitude, having had two Mondays in one 
week. 

We had rather an amusing incident on the passage 
across. One thing that I was strict about was that 
my wife and myself should have exactly the same food 
as the officers. I had experienced the humiliation of 
a different arrangement when mate, and decided 
that I would never allow it when I had a ship. My 
old coloured steward, Joseph Philips, had been 
preparing little tit-bits for my wife and son so if 
told him that if this happened again I would maroon 
him on Juan Fernandez. This was supposed to be 
Robinson Crusoe’s island; actually Alexander 
Selkirk was marooned there at his own request. 
We would pass it in a few days now that we were 
getting stronger winds and making better runs. 

One evening, my wife and I were sitting in our 
private saloon by the fire when a knock came at the 
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door. I went to see who was there and to my sur- 
prise it was the steward dressed up as Crusoe. He 
had a complete outfit of skeepskin clothing and was 
wearing a sou’wester, while around his waist he had 
a huge leather belt and hanging from it a motley 
collection of pots and pans. I guessed that the mate 
was behind this. He must have had the rig-out 
made from the skins of the sheep we had brought 
from Australia. Joseph said that he had come to 


‘say goodbye to Madam and Lallie, and that he knew 


he had been guilty of disobedience and must take 
his punishment. 

My wife saw the joke and bade him goodbye. 
Alan, who was about six years of age, clung to his 
mother as he looked at the steward, too much 
frightened to shake hands with him. I shook hands, 
saying how I had warned him and that it was only 
after deep consideration I had decided on this punish- 


The ‘‘ Bengairn’”’ sails through the ice 
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Main deck of the “‘ Bengairn’’ during re-rigging 


ment. He said he deserved it as I had been a good 
master, and away he went. 

Next day I had forgotten all about it. It was the 
3rd of May, and we were in latitude 30 deg. 52 min. S., 
and longitude 76 deg. 03 min. W. On obtaining the 
position at noon I took my chart out to plot the 
position. We were now east of the island. Alan 
was watching me plotting the position and as soon 
as I had drawn the usual line from my previous day’s 
position and written the date, he rushed out of our 
saloon to the pantry where the steward was busy 
preparing the mid-day meal, and I heard him saying, 
‘*Go on, steward, cook what you b well like, 
she has passed that b island.” 

Friday, May 8th, we arrived at Antofogasta after 
a very fine weather passage of forty-four days. 

Things on board the Bengairn were going very 
nicely. The hands who were working at the cargo 
knew what they had to do, finish the lighters, wash 
the ship down and they were finished, whatever 
time of day it was. They always had their comple- 
ment out by dinner-time, leaving them free in the 
afternoon. 

In port with us was the Italian ship Salvatore 
Ciampa. She had been months on the passage from 
the Bristol Channel, putting back to Monte Video 
twice. One day her Captain, very deep in trouble, 
said to me: ‘‘ Ah, Captain, your ship fine like a 
lady, all the time everyone working, you finish your 
lighters so quick then they washa the ship. Fine 
like alady. My ship, oh, it is awful, one day macaroni 
no good, next day beef no good, next day spaghetti 
no good, next day b————s no work.”’ 

Antofogasta is not much of a port; the amenities 
were very poor, and you could not get away from 
the dust and dirt of the town as in Iquique. Follow- 
ing a very polite complaint from my crew in regard 
to the quality of the beef and the amount of bone, 
I waited for the butcher’s man one day at the gang- 
way. Directly he stepped on deck I ordered him to 
empty his bag out on the hatch. It was exactly as 
stated by the men, mostly bones; I picked up one, 
commented on it, and then threw the lot overboard. 
On the man complaining about this I picked him up 
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and threw him after his bones. Unfortunately for 
him I understood Spanish. 

Taking the boat I went ashore and told the ship- 
chandlers just exactly what I thought of them, 
told them to close their account and went on to the 
market where I was able to purchase better meat at 
less than their charges. This in my case was easy, 
as my owner would accept my statement and did not 
insist on receipts for my payments in matters like 
this. ‘This purchasing direct in the market was very 
satisfactory and much appreciated by the crew. 

At Antofogasta there was a good crowd of ships, 
but they were mostly German, Italian and Chilian 
with very few British or French. In particular I 
remember the German barque Louis Pasteur, French 


‘built but owned in Hamburg. The master was a bit 


of a character, boastful as you would find Germans 
on the coast in view of the successful passages of the 
P. Line ships. He sailed three days before me, 
and when he said good-bye to me he said, “‘ Hamburg 
ninety days!’ Replying, I said: ‘‘ I don’t expect 
a good passage. My ship is nearly two years out of 
dock and must be very foul underneath.”’ 

Our cargo being completed, we sailed from 
Antofogasta for Hamburg on August 6th, 1908. 
We had the usual coast winds and fair weather, 
and eight days out we sighted the Louis Pasteur. 
Next day he was hull down astern. We experienced 
strong steady winds until we were in the vicinity of 
Cape Horn, averaging about two hundred miles 
a day. 

On August 27th, during a moderate gale, my 
barometer was abnormally low. It was down to 
27.80, the lowest that it had ever recorded, and I 
thought that there was something wrong with it. 
The weather was not in keeping with the barometer, 
plenty of wind, but nothing to worry about seeing 
that it was a fair wind. With a barometer reading 
like that, and in the vicinity of Cape Horn, I did not 
intend to be caught napping, so I was running her 
under six topsails and a foresail, partially taking 
it for granted that there was something wrong with 
my barometer. , 

Toward evening we sighted one of the P. Lin 
ships under three lower topsails and reefed foresail. 
This rightly convinced me that my barometer was 
not out of order. As we passed her in a hail-squall 
I eased the topsail halyards and sheets, a very useful 
lesson learned in the ship William Law. Passing the 
German did not give me the pleasure usual in such 
circumstances, for I was more concerned about the 
barometer. ‘Then my wife said: ‘‘ Daddy, perhaps 
it is snow in the vicinity that is keeping it low. It 
always does.’”? Here was the solution, so I said, 
‘* Snow it is,’’ and proceeded to set as much canvas 
as she could carry. 

The Bengairn was off, and swinging our royals we 
ran all that night in a blinding snow storm. ‘Two 
men were stationed on the poop with brooms and 
shovels so that I and the mate on watch could move 
about. The seas kept the main deck clear. So it 
was snow. We had rounded the Horn during the 
night and hauling north we passed Staten Land 
next day, twenty-three days out. Altering our course 
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to ENE., we took a sounding on Burdwood Bank, 
south and east of the Falklands, for the sake of testing 
the sounding-machine. 

On the evening of September 1st I was on deck 
with the mate, and noting that the weather was 
improving, I ordered him to set the fore lower 
topgallant sail at eight bells. The main and mizzen 
were set and it was blowing hard from the WNW., 
but I was not one to wait when there was a chance. 
The mate was a good officer; I went below, knowing 
that he could set the sail. Soon he came down and 
knocked at my door, saying that the “ gallant” 
sheet had carried away. ‘* Gallant sheet carried 
~ away,” I said, “‘ How can that be?” and went on 
deck. I knew every single part of the ship’s gear, 
and sheets especially were of the very best. 

As soon as I came on deck he very quietly said, 
“Tce ahead, sir.” Without hesitation I gave the 
order “‘ Wear ship.” The crew were at the cro’jack 
-and main braces quickly rounding them in as the 
ship paid off. On the poop I, with two boys, was 
hauling on the mizzen topgallant braces, and as 
she came round we, in the darkness, could see lumps 
of ice floating under the quarter. As soon as we got 
her round the topgallant sails were furled, the courses 
were hauled up and we stood away to the SW. 
close to the wind. Then I learned that the men 
loosing the lower topgallant sail had, under the rising 
moon, sighted the ice and reported it to the mate. 
In calling me out he did not want to alarm my wife 
so. thought that the ‘‘ broken sheet’? was a good 
idea, but had he known her he would not have 
hesitated to tell me what the danger was. 

No one knows just how close we were to it but the 
chance of the men being aloft was the means of saving 
the ship from loss or damage. On my part, I did 
not question; I just acted; that was the way of the 
sea. After wearing ship the wheel was relieved and 
I made my arrangements for getting through this 
pack of icebergs. 

As the second mate was on watch from 8 to 12, 
I stayed on deck until midnight in view of the special 
circumstances. He was a most efficient officer, 
even if he was still in his apprenticeship, but it was 
customary for masters to stay on deck with young 
second mates. 

The moon had now risen over one of those nights 
experienced only in Antarctica, a sky without a 


cloud, blazing with stars—visible only in these. 


latitudes to advantage on account of the clarity of 
the atmosphere. In many ways it was really pleasant 
to be on deck. It was cold but dry; the ship was 
sailing easy with the courses hauled up in their gear 
as she stood away to the WSW. It was a case of 
just dodging along close to the wind so the decks 
were dry, a very welcome change in that region. 
At midnight the mate came on deck and I had a 
yarn with him regarding conditions and my inten- 
tions. At five o’clock in the morning I was going 
to wear her and stand back to the NE. so that we 
at daylight would see just exactly what ice was 
about. I then went below to get some rest feeling 
that everything was in order, but in less than an hour 
the mate called me with, “‘ Sighting ice again, sir.”’ 


J 
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I had not undressed so was on deck at once and there, ; 
right under our lee bow, was a huge iceberg. ‘Too 
late now to put the helm up and go to leeward of 
it, insufficient canvas or way on her to stay. I 
roared out, “ Let go all the gear on the courses, 
heave away on tacks and sheets.” 

There.was no time to lay aloft and overhaul the 
gear. We were less than a quarter of a mile to 
windward of an iceberg two miles long and at least 
four hundred feet high. Directly she found the 
weight of the foresail, mainsail and cro’jack, she 
straightened her wake and forged ahead. It was a 
tense time; as I stood on the port side of the poop 
watching the berg and noting our sailing, my thoughts 
were far from pleasant, imagining what it would be 
if we had to take to the boats under such conditions. 
Sailing her was our only chance, so taking a risk I 
kept her full and we cleared the western end of the 
berg by a very narrow margin. The speed with 
which we were able to set the courses repaid me for 
all the care I had used in fitting the gear on them. 

When day broke the scene that met out eyes was 
one that I will never forget. The horizon was 
studded with huge ice-islands stretching away from 
north to south-east. It was beautifully clear, blowing 
hard from the west, but the water was smooth. 
The topgallant sails, the reefed mainsail and cro’jack 
were set. The mainsail and cro’jack I always kept 
reefed in high latitudes; this made it possible for 
the watch to handle them as long as the ship could 
carry them. With the heavy press of canvas the 
Bengairn was making twelve knots and though not 
shipping any water she was smothered with Hane 


‘At this speed she was soon amongst the bergs and 


took my stand on the fo’c’sle head to con the ship as 
it was difficult to find an opening at times. The 
mate on duty was ready to carry out my orders with 
the watch standing by the after yards and sheets. 
This plan worked admirably. 

We arrived at Hamburg 95 days out from Anto- 
fogasta, not a fast passage but distinctly the best 
amongst the ships that had left the West Coast with 
me. She was now a very different ship from the 
one I had taken over. Alow and aloft she was in 
fine condition; in place of the dingy ‘‘ mast” 
colour, everything around the deck was white, 
with dark cream masts and white yards. She 
looked well and I was proud of her. In one sense I 
had discovered her, for I had found out that she 
could sail. Hamburg in the early part of this century 
was full of big sailing-ships, for Germany was 
importing a lot of nitrate. We thought it was for 
agricultural purposes, but were later to learn why 
she imported so much nitrate. 

One morning, when unloading was almost 
complete, I heard some commotion and knew that 
a ship was berthing close to. On going on the 
poop and looking over the stern I found that it was 
the Louis Pasteur. We were not high out of the water 
and I looked down on him saying, “‘ Captain, you 
have got here at last.”” He did not say a word, but 
walked away forward. His estimate of go days had ~ 
been a long way out. | 

(To be continued) 
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Colour and interest were added to D. McNarry’s Royal Yacht 
** Fubbs”’ by the correct use of flags 


Ej) again the flags on the ship models at the 

** M.E.”’ Exhibition have followed the trend 
of the standard of craftsmanship in the models 
themselves. When the general standard was rather 
below normal, the flags were also mainly disappoint- 
ing, but this year showed a marked improvement. 

The gem of the exhibition was once again to be 
found in the microscopic masterpiece of Donald 
McNarry, who showed us the Royal Yacht Fubbs 
of 1682 (Loan Section, No. 6) ; while his Stuart 
Royal Standard at the main and 1606 Union Jack 
at the jackstaff were just what we have come to 
expect from him, the real touch of genius was the 
second Royal Standard lying, struck in the bows 
of the Royal Barge alongside, presumably indicating 
that the king had just gone on board the yacht. 

Mr. F. A. A. Pariser, one of our regular prize- 
winners, who secured the Sailing Ship Cup with 
his H.M.S. Hornet of 1830 (F.4), showed a well made 
White Ensign realistically hanging limp, but there 
was half an inch (two feet by scale) between the top 
of the heading and the block—very unseamanlike 
and the same fault which I commented on in 1951 ; 
it is not often that modellers give a flag its rope and 
toggle, but the toggle should be tight against the 
heading and the block. One observer did query the 
introduction of the toggle as early as 1830, but it is 
difficult to say just at what point in the early 19th 
century it came into general use—probably not 
as early as Trafalgar, but certainly well before the 
fifties, and I feel Mr. Pariser is right in fitting it. 

I liked the flags on Capt. A. Thomson’s tanker, 
Auris (D.10. Silver Medal), although his signal 
flags were “hoisted’’ by threading the halyard 
through the flags. Despite their small size, they 
could have had a tiny white heading, glued and 
turned over the halyard. He showed a good Red 
Ensign at the stern, ship’s number hoist at the 


yardarm, and WAY (J wish you a pleasant voyage) at 


the triatic stay. 

Mr. K. A. Slade has been more observant than 
several modellers of pleasure steamers, and has 
included the little white-red horizontally divided 
flag below the Red Ensign, indicating that the 
master of the Royal Eagle (E.18) is qualified to pilot 
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at the ‘‘ Model Engineer’ Bebb 
By Alec A: Purves 


his own ship. On the other hand, Mr. E. N. Taylor, 
who always shows some good flags, should have 
hoisted his Swedish ‘‘ complimentary ensign ’”’ at 
either the foremast head or the starboard yardarm 
(starboard being superior to port) ; of course, it 
could be flown at the port yardarm if the other 
positions were occupied by more important flags 


or if their use would obstruct loading or discharging. 


The Tasmanian 3-mast barque, Harriet McGregor 
(G.5), by Mr. A. J. Lench, had the signal hoist 
SBQ of the 1857 Code (report me by telegraph to 
Lloyd’s), while other signal flags, H (I have a pilot 
on board) and Q (my ship is healthy, etc.) of the present 
code were shown by Mr. R. Carpenter on his cargo 
liner Temple Hall with its Lambert house-flag (1.8 
Silver Medal), and by Mr. H. G. Elve on his Gothic 
(T.2). 

The model of Capt. Cook’s Endeavour, by Mr. 
C. W. Hume (F.2) had a White Ensign of the period, 
presumably to indicate that she was under naval 
command, but prior to 1864 ships of the Royal Navy 
only wore a White Ensign if they formed part of a 
White Squadron, i.e. under command of a flag 
officer ‘‘ of the White.’’ The general colours for 
naval ships, when not attached to a particular 
squadron (and this includes both the Endeavour and 
the Bounty) were a Red Ensign, Common Pennant 
(striped red, white, and blue, with St. George’s Cross 
in the hoist) and, when not under way, the appro- 
priate Union Jack at the jackstaff. Unless a naval 
ship is depicted as at a specified date when it is known 
that she wore squadronal or other special colours, the above 
mentioned colours will always be right for the two- 
hundred years ending 1864, bearing in mind that 
there are three Red Ensigns involved, the St. George’s 
Cross in the canton being replaced by the first 
Union Flag in 1707, and the so-called St. Patrick’s 
Cross being added in 1801. 

Since the pennant has been the distinguishing 
feature of British naval ships other than flagships, 
since the middle of the 17th century (although 
East Indiamen also “‘ got away ” with it for a time), 
it is a pity that so few modellers of 18th and 19th 
century naval craft include the relative pennant 
with their ensign. Details of the appropriate patterns 
will be found in my Flags for Ship Modellers and 
Marine Artists (Percival Marshall & Co. Ltd., 
3s, 6d:-net), 

The lack of a Red Pennant at the main was 
noticeable on Mr. H. F. Milne’s Third-rate of 1670 
(I.16. Maze Cup), but he included a good Red 
Ensign, Jack, and red vane at the mizzen. 

Early flags were not very plentiful this year, but 
I noticed that Mr. R. E. Brook had the colours 
reversed in part of his Cinque Ports flag (F.10) ; 
they should have been yellow lions, halved, on a red 
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ground, being half of the arms of England. Appar- 
ently the only flagship present this year was Mr. 
A. C. A. Keevil’s H.M.S. Dido (D.4), flying a rear- 
admiral’s flag, and a well-made signal hoist, but his 
White Ensign and Union Jack were not so good, 
being in the wrong proportions (modern ensigns 
and jacks are 2 x1) and the blue was much too pale ; 
it is just as important (and quite easy) to use the 
correct colour in flags as in the rest of the paintwork 
if a correct impression is to be given of the ship. In 
the same way, Mr. A. O. Pollard, Jnr. rather spoiled 
the effect of his radio-controlled cruiser, Me: Ling 
Lee (E.22) with a Red Ensign too dark and badly 
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proportioned ; however, I liked his signal hoist, . 
GUB (greetings) and the Dutch flag correctly hoisted 
at the starboard yardarm as befits a cruiser touring 
the Dutch waterways. 

In conclusion, a word to scenic miniaturists for 
next year’s entries ; why not put the model in a 
setting to fit a flag hoist other than G, H, P, or 
Q>? The following give the letters for the 1857, 1901, 
and 1931 (starting in 1934) Codes respectively, and 
the appropriate setting could easily be made :— 

I am aground: BDJ, BZ, AP. A boat is coming to 
your assistance: JCT, ET, FI. Can you take me in 
fo. 7 WORT, CU, 2Y: 


roPicaL [JIGEST 


Last of the ‘“‘ Victoria and Albert ”’ ’ 

The old Royal Yacht, “‘ Victoria and Albert,’ has been 
handed over to the British Iron and Stee! Corporation for 
breaking up. The yacht’s most valuable pieces of furniture 
have already been transferred to H.M.Y. ‘* Britannia,” and 
Buckingham Palace, and the remainder is to go back to the 
Admiralty Pool at Deptford. 

The ‘‘ Victoria and Albert,’’ designed by the then Director 
of Naval Construction, Sir William White, was laid down 
in December, 1897, and built at Pembroke Dockyard. 

In Portsmouth Dockyard recently the yacht was being 
prepared for breaking up. When her mizzen mast was 
removed a half-sovereign, a five-shilling piece and a half- 
crown were found under its footing. These were presented 
by King George V when he was Duke of York. 

According to official records a sovereign, a five-shilling 
piece, a two-shilling piece, and a sixpence, gifts from Queen 
Victoria, are under the footing of the mainmast, and under 
the footing of the foremast are a sovereign and a penny, 
the gifts of King Edward VII when he was Prince of Wales. 


Frigate Launched on the Tyne 

The latest of a long fine of warships built on the Tyne, 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Pellew,’’ was named and launched on September 29th 
last, at Wallsend, by Lady Maxwell Fyfe, the wife of the 
Home Secretary. It was the first warship to be launched on 
the Tyne for over five years. 

The ‘‘ Pellew,”’ with a length of 310 ft., is one of five similar 
ships now building on the Tyne. Intended for anti-submarine 
work, the frigate has two three-barrelled mortars which can 
fire a pattern of large projectiles with great accuracy. 


Civil Lord of Admiralty in Belfast 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. S. Wingfield Digby), 
on three-days visit to Northern Ireland said at a Press con- 
ference in Belfast that Government action had relieved the 
shortage of steel plates and this was no longer.a factor limiting 
shipbuilding production. The problem now was the length of 
the order book, which was being disposed of at an increasing 
speed as the rate of completion improves. 

‘* It was never more important tha‘ shipbilders should go 
out and secure orders from new customers as well as from 
old,’’ he said. ‘‘ Some of these orders will not be easy to get, 
in view of the increased efficiency of foreign competition.” 

Discussing the question of Admiralty repair work, the 
Civil Lord said: ‘‘ There is only a limited supply of this work 
for the commercial yards. We try our best to be fair to the 
various areas that would like to have it, having regard to the 


local factors, including the employment situation. We have 
considered sympathetically the claims of this area. I! fear 
there is no likelihood of the volume of this work increasing. 
You in Belfast have had your full share of that work.”’ 


A Shiplovers’ Leader 

Mr. H. Vaughan Evans, founder and honorary secretary 
of the Thames Shiplovers Society, is shortly t2 leave this 
country for Sydney, Australia. 

At a recent meeting of the society it was agreed to start 
a fund which would enable ship-modellers and shiplovers 
to show their appreciation of his services during the past 
six years. Part of the sum raised will be devoted to buying 
a farewell gift and part to establishing a Vaughan Evans 
challenge trophy for ship modellers in connection with the 
‘* Model Engineer ’’ Exhibition. 

Mr. Evans is a member of the council of the Society for 
Nautical Research. 

Contributions to the fund should be addressed to Mr. 
W. O. B. Majer, 81, Paxford Road, Wembley, Middlesex. 


next month 


The December edition of SHIPS & SHIP MODELS 
will feature .... ? 


A NEW NORMAN OUGH DRAWING 


This is of the well-known cruiser ‘‘ Curocoa,’’ one of the 
most handsome ships in the Royal Navy. She is long and 
slim, and has the streamlined beauty of the finest period of 
Naval Ship design. An ideal subject for the expert miniaturist 
or the man who desires a larger working model. 


FIBREGLASS HULLS 


An informative article by F. C. Chapman on the technique 
of this the latest and one of the most promising methods of 
hull construction. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE ANTARCTIC 

Alan Villiers tells the story of the winter he spent on a whale 
. factory ship in the Antarctic. 

FIGUREHEADS 


A. E. Weightman, who has made an exhaustive study of this 
fascinating subject, contributes an interesting article with 
stories of ships’ figureheads accompanied by a wealth of 
photographs of actual examples. 


There are also the usual features, making this an issue of 
special interest. 


You will not want to miss this issue so we 


advise you to.... 
PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 
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Fig. 1. The author’s 600 sq. in. sail unrestricted yacht with 
sail area well aft, hard chine, great length and fully battened sail 


HE two new unrestricted American classes 
recently introduced, having sail areas of 600 
and 1,000 sq. in. respectively, offer great possibilities 
for exciting development in model yachting. It may 
well be said that model yachting is too complacent 
and too resistant to blood transfusions along un- 
restricted lines. Model yachting, in my opinion, should 
try to catch up with its full size brethren. At one 
time the model movement showed the way in hull 
balance to the full size designer, through Admiral 
Turner who made everyone “ balance ”’ conscious, 
but of recent years the full size people have out- 
stripped the model designer by producing planing 
keel boats, with all the added speed and thrills that 
planing under sail provides. ‘The older designers in 
the model field say that a planing boat is difficult 
because of a keel, and because there is no one to 
sit her out. They also worry about the difficulty of 
producing a “‘ balanced”’ hull design on a planing 
hull with its shift of buoyancy when heeled. 

Planing boats, and by planing I do not include 
“surging ”’ boats which rapidly fall off a plane, and 
which some people like to think are genuinely 
planing when they are doing no such thing, were 
started in the full size world by centreboard boats, 
being shaped with flattish bottoms and wide transoms 
to plane, and also having the correct ratio between 
weight and planing area. ‘Then Uffa Fox came along 
with his ‘‘Flying Fifteen’? planing keel boat, proving 
that real sustained planing could be obtained with 
stability on a modified keel boat of 20 ft. in length. He 
followed this by producing larger planing craft, 
some of which I have watched in very exciting 
action, in weather when all racing at Cowes was 
cancelled. On one occasion I saw the large “* Flying 
Twenty-five ’? planing like a fast speed boat, with 
Uffa at the helm and six or seven souls sitting along 

. the weather side of the hull, a truly magnificent 
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sight. There have been some discouraging remarks 
made by our old hands at designing, in regard to the 
practicability of designing a genuine planing model 
yacht with a fixed keel. 

I consider it a pity that anyone should attempt to 
discourage sound experiment, for there is no doubt 
that model yachtsmen must learn to design boats 
that can plane and yet go to windward reasonably 
well, in order to raise model sailing racing speeds. I 
happen to own a full size “‘ Flying Fifteen ’? and am 
fully aware that when overheeled such wide transom 
craft gain weather helm, because of shift of centre 


Arriving after a winter’s rough sea passage of over 
a mile with a wind of 15 to 18 m.p.h. 


Fig. 


of buoyancy. On the other hand, my experience of 
this craft tells me that single handed, without the 
weight of a crew, I can manage the boat without 
serious sitting out, when going to windward, and 
also when planing off the wind in planing breezes. 
Naturally, I should not win races against other boats 
being sat out and with crew ; but I suspect that 
with. a little modification to sail plan and keel, and 
by placing some of a live crew’s weight lower down 
on the keel; I could adapt the “ Flying Fifteen ” 
principle to a planing model without providing too 
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much increased wetted surface, or upsetting the 
weight, beam, and area ratio for planing. Over 120 
‘* Flying Fifteens ’’ have been built, and they are a 
very stable craft for their exciting speeds. The point 
we cannot escape is that model designers have devel- 
oped the conventional round bilge “‘ well balanced ” 
displacement hull to a very high state of perfection, 
where the formula and lines no longer offer any 
mysteries. In fact one gets quite used to reading the 
‘lines ’’? of well balanced hulls in model journals. 
There is very little that can be done to alter them, 
and we now want a new line of thought to introduce 
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greater speeds off the wind. Increased down wind 
performance in rough water would do no harm 
either. There is much room for experiment away 
from the conventional model hull we have all come to 
respect and know so intimately, and which is well 
established, bringing a secure background to model 
yachting. It is, of course, not only in the model 
world that we yachtsmen suffer from conservative 
ruts. I well remember when the “ Flying Fifteen ” 
was introduced, the old fellows shook their heads 
and muttered in their beards “ It has all been done 
before, and anyway, old boy, they are all right off 
the wind, but quite hopeless on the wind, ye know.” 
A year later when I was racing at Cowes in my 
“xX”? One design keel boat, we found ourselves 
with some “ Flying Fifteens ’’ on the same two legs 
of a course. We “‘ X ”’ owners rather pride ourselves 
on the windward work of the “ X” boat, but I 
noted we made very little on these “ Flying Fifteens,”’ 
and when we all rounded the windward mark, the 
‘‘ Fifteens ’’ pushed off like scalded cats off the wind. 
Later I bought one, and have often paced our “‘ X ”’ 
boats to windward, when sailing single-handed in a 
smart breeze, and there is precious little in it to 
windward in all but heavy or short, breaking seas. 
The fact is that there is often a lot of reactionary 


nonsense talked in both full size and model yachting | 


on design. 

Now our friends the Americans are introducing 
these two “‘ unrestricted’? new model classes. Do 
not let us lag behind through any discouraging 
chatter about unrestricted classes ruining conven- 
tional model yachting. When Mr. Honnest-Redlich 
and I started racing two radio-controlled yachts 
together around a triangular course, using the normal 
rules of racing, some of the “ old boys ”’ criticised us 
for attempting to ruin model yacht racing! Radio 
racing is nearer the real thing than any other form of 
racing model. 

The two American unrestricted classes form a 
refreshing breath of keen new wind, and I hope we 
in this country will follow suit. 


Keel appendage has high aspect ratio and is very thin in section 


There are many ways that we can start off an 
unrestricted class. The initial American boats have 
been a long great length hard chine and easy lines 
with a light displacement. A skilful saving of wetted 
surface, high aspect ratio keel, and a small lead 
weight low down, gives stability with light loading. 

When I heard what was afoot, I promptly designed 
myself a 600 sq. in. sail area model, which is now 
sailing. I knew that the American boat was 65 in. 
in overall length but at the time I had no other 
details. As I sail a lot in the sea water of Poole 
harbour, which has over 120 sq. miles of water to 
get up some nasty seas, I also plumped for length, and 
gave my design a beam of 8} in. on the waterline, 
with a deck beam of 10 in. and a length of 66 in. 
overall. I used a very small cigar-shaped lead keel, 
like the Americans, of low weight. This meant, as 
in their boat, that the sail plan had to go far aft, and 
the fin keel had to have a straight leading edge with 
the lead protruding well forward to get balance 
correct. J employed a knife edge leading edge to 
the light alloy thin section fin. I gave my hull 
sections a nice vee to add buoyancy as the craft. 
heeled, for the idea was to sail along a long easy 
hard chine, well heeled, when going to windward 
in rough water. The forward vee was also progressive 
to act as a shock absorber in rough stuff, when the 
model came upright for sailing off the wind, the idea 
being to reduce wetted area forward as the hull 
speeded up. The model can be seen in Fig. 1. 

It must be stressed that this is not the best type of 
hull for planing, but because my sailing conditions 
are chiefly rough water sailing, great length obviously 
pays. I know from experience of a 12 ft. planing 
dinghy, with semi-wingsail rigs, that short hulls 
can slam horribly and pull up in a rough water. 

It always interests me that the short “‘ restricted ”’ 
length of the excellent Marblehead class, namely 
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50 in. for 800 sq. in. of sail, has one very bad result. 
These boats almost universally bury their heads 
when running down wind in a stiff breeze and rough 
water. ‘This is due to their restricted length. Mr. 
Tucker’s Duck has cured this trouble to a very large 
extent with its wide snubbed bow section. In an 


unrestricted class, length can of course get over the: 


trouble, whilst still retaining good easy ‘‘ windward ”’ 
sections for’ard. Personally I hate to sail a full size 
yacht that buries her head in rough water and a blow. 
There is a certain keel boat class in the Solent that 
lost a boat by sailing under in a race a few years ago 
in bad weather. The crew were also lost. 

Whilst construction of my unrestricted 600 square 
incher was in progress, Mr. A. R. Lassel, the 
president of the American M.Y.R.A.A., very kindly 
sent me a plan of their 1,000 sq. in. unrestricted 
model which had sailed at some very exciting speeds 
under radio control. She is a large model, also of 
the long hard chine type with light displacement, and 
would form something worth developing over here. 
The general measurements are L.O.A. 6 ft. 3 in., 
D.W.L. 62 in., and displacement 25-38 lb. Lead 
keel 16 lb., sail area 994 sq. in. A lovely lined craft 
that looks right as a racing boat. Mr. Lassel wrote: 
** This boat had been clocked over a measured course, 
running with spinnaker in something like a 24 
mile wind, and she logged 6-1 knots. It was the 
most impressive planing I ever have seen, she was on 
top of the water, even the keel showing, and the 
stern wave several feet abaft the transom.’ In 
actual fact true planing over the surface leaves a 
flattened wake, and not a stern wave, which sounds 
more like prolonged surging or semi-planing. The 
1,000 sq. in. American unrestricted class is called the 
**X ”? class, whilst the 600 sq. in. class is called the 
‘*V ”’ class. The latter class has at the time of Mr. 
Lassel’s letter tried out four variations to test out the 
theory that the keel appendage has an enormous 
influence on balance, which I feel sure is correct. 
This provides me with an irresistible urge to ride my 
own particular hobby horse, which is that a sailing 
yacht is composed of two foils. An airfoil above 
the water, that must have the correct aspect ratio to 
operate at large angles of attack off the wind as well 
as fine angles on the wind, and which reacts upon a 
hydrofoil (keel, fin, or whatever you like to term it) 
below the water’s surface, that operates at a low angle 
of attack and therefore requires an aspect ratio and 
section to suit. There is a hull between that supports 
these foils, and has a big say regarding wavemaking, 
length, or planing, as the case may be. The hydro- 
foil is the component that is primarily responsible for 
good windward work, aided to a lesser degree by the 
hull and the airfoil, and the hull must have a good, 
shock-absorbing bow entry to cope with rough 
water and have a long easy run aft. 

I have mentioned that my model has not the best 
possible hull for planing. In fact the motif behind the 
hull is speedy sailing in rough water, and good 
course holding in heavy seas. I therefore let my 
model sail up the open Poole Harbour water (not the 
model lake) on its first day out, with full sail, in a 
measured wind strength of 15 to 18 m.p.h. close 
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hauled, and was satisfied to note the little craft sail a 
straight course for about a mile until I collected 
her. She sliced through the waves in imposing 
style, well heeled and running along her chine vee, 
making very little disturbance. The next day pro- 
vided a similar type of wind strength, with gusts a 
little greater, and considerably higher seas, for the 
wind was blowing right down the full length of the 
water. ‘This caused the waves to break. I therefore 
decided to sail a close ‘reach course from below my 
house to the R.M.Y.C. pier, about a mile away. The 
seas were scale Atlantic stuff, but the lengthy hull, 
with full sail, kept a lovely course, and arrived 
almost exactly where planned, much to the interest 
of the local boatmen. One said he did not suppose 
many models sailed in stuff like that. My next sail 
was up the harbour again, to windward, with an 
experimental cat rig. Again she did her stuff in bad 
weather satisfactorily, indicating that a lightly 
loaded hard-chine boat of good length and very 
moderate beam can be a fine fast heavy weather boat. 
I have not yet sailed light weather trials but would 
imagine that ‘700 sq. in. would not come amiss, using 
600 sq. in. sail for the stronger stuff. It is astonishing 
how a craft fitted with a high aspect ratio fin with 
such a small light weight of lead keel can stand up to 
such weather. I particularly like the lack of water 
disturbance in this form of craft, and one day must 
get down to the larger 1,000 sq. in. job, with radio 
aboard, for there is nothing that intrigues me more 
in model sailing nowadays than tacking, reaching 
and running as I desire, with sheet control, by radio. 
The mast of the 600 is a rotating fibre-glass spar, very 
light and immensely strong. The boom is also of 
fibre-glass. I have recently experimented with fibre- 
glass construction for yacht hulls, model flying boat 
hulls, and seaplane floats. Such a boat just cries out 
for this construction. My present 600 hull is built up 
with three-ply formers and skinned with 14 mm. 
waterproof plywood, and Aerolite 300 resin glue. I 
have under construction a 6 ft. long 20 in. beam 
fibre-glass ‘“‘Flying Fifteen ’’ type of hull with suitable 


‘modifications, which I hope will be a planing model. 


The full size boys are now trying out catamarans, 
hydrofoil boats, fully battened sails, and I have had a 
go at waterskis and wingsails. All this may shock 
the respectable types, but we shall see some strange 
experiments in full size craft this year. ‘The Americans 
have sailed a hydrofoil boat, with hull raised clear 
of the water, doing 20 knots in a 17 m.p.h. wind. 
Their more staid one-of-a-class races have shown the 
cat rigged scow as a winner against all comers, 
even to windward in rough water! So there are 
plenty of ‘“‘lines’’ to be tried out by the model 
designer, and it will be a very poor show if real 
planing (not surging semi-planing) is not attained in 
the model world this year. So out with your drawing 
boards. This is a grand chance for the youngster full 
of ideas uninhibited by the dictates of convention. 
If each progressive minded club were to build only one 
** unrestricted ’’ boat to 600 and 1,000 sq. in. sail 
area, we should all have much to talk about next 
winter and much would be learnt. Do not let anyone 
decry experiment. Just let us have a go! 


THE GRAND REGATTA 


at Victoria Park 


The Grand Regatta, which follows the ‘‘ M.E.”’ Exhibition, proved this year 
to be bigger and better than ever. There were over 100 prototype boats and 
about 50 hydroplanes, which constitutes the largest number of entries so far 
recorded. The weather was favourable throughout the day.. The highest 
speed in the speed championship was 56.8 m.p.h. made by G. Lines’ class A 
(30 c.c.) hydroplane Big Sparky. This is by no means a record but speeds 
were affected by the disturbance caused by the great amount of activity due 
to the large number of entries. The majority of the prototype boats were 
models of cabin cruisers and some very fine examples were to be seen. The 
winner of the ‘‘ M.E.’’ Prototype Cup was of this class being a model of the 
Metropolitan Police Commissioner’s launch Sir Robert Peel, by P. L. 
Petch of Bromley. This model was awarded a Silver Medal in the ‘‘ M.E.” 
Exhibition and her performance being as good as her looks, she well deserved 
the premier award. The steering competition was won by A. E. Squire of 
Teddington with his free-lance motor launch Comet. Mr. W. Blaney scored 
two distinctions, one as being the oldest competitor, and the other as entering 
the only boat to have a skipper. His Lil Man looked about him in a very 
realistic way as he scored good points in the steering competition. There 
was an interesting model of the Royal Yacht Britannia and also models of 
the new G.S.N. Royal Sovereign and the City of Port Elizabeth. The 
judging for the Prototype Cup was carried out by R. O. Porter and your 
Editor. Among the old familiars we noticed the tramp steamer Belle Morss, 
the P.S. Royal Sovereign, the cabin cruiser Moiety, Mr. McLennan’s 
shee wall kevin “Balter Mare ite her slipper trawler, Mr. Porter’s Slickery, and a number of others, all running very 

equally well known nicely. There was a large crowd of onlookers all day. 
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1. Mr. Wilson of Portsmouth with his new liner 
" Mercurt”: 


2. Mr. Curwen of Bromley with his-cabin cruiser 
** Vanessa ”’ 


3. Miss Clark was quite expert with her father’s 
cruiser in the steering competition 


4. A busy scene in the steering competition. 
Mr. E. T. Westbury is seen in the background 
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3. “ Alycides”’ in the hands of D. Bateup, 
and prize winner 

4. General view of the Lagoon 

5. J. H. Snowden’s “‘ Triplane”’? showing her 
hull lines 

6. “ Brown Sugar” (4th prize) waits for the 

whistle ; 

The B.B.C. Film Service looks at “* Sleuth”? 


Fhe National (M.Y.A. 
l0-rater Open 
Championship 


% REPORTED BY F. JENNINGS 


On Saturday .and Sunday, September ||th and 12th, the 
Lagoon, Hove, was the venue for one of the most important 
races in the model yachting calendar—the British (M.Y.A.) 
Open Championship for the 10-rater class. The event was 
organised for the M.Y.A. by the Hove & Brighton M.Y.C., 
whose general secretary, F. Jennings, was the officer of the 
day. An entry of 26 had been received, of which there were 
24 starters. One skipper was absent ill and Mr. G. Knott, 
of Guildford, had the misfortune to so badly damage ‘his 
yacht, ‘‘ Miss Elstead,’’ during practice that it was quite 
impossible for her to sail. The starting schedules had been 
made out for a full tournament of 25 heats and as it was 
not possible to alter them in the time available it was decided 
that two competitors would have a bye in each heat. 

Racing began at 9.40 a.m. on the Saturday with the wind 
very strong from the south-west giving a run and a beat. 
Nearly all the fleet were under 3rd or even 4th suits and 
skippers. had a strenuous time keeping up with their yachts 
on the down wind boards. Some skippers were jumping 
into the water at the leeward end of the lake to make certain 


8. A fast run-in on choppy water 
g. ‘‘ Airbourne’ and “ Blendonia”’ 


. Mr. F. Anderton recei 5 away toa good start ; 
(Ae her RRS ED A? 10. ** Triplane’’? and ‘* Suroni”’ 
. Mr. B. H. Priest tends his “ Tornado”? Sight tt out 
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that their boats did not strike the concrete. With spinnakers 
set some grand runs were made, most models planing at times, 
but some of the gusts of wind were strong enough to cause 
severe broaching. It was noticeable that the vane gear 
quickly brought the boats back on course after the worst 
of the gust had passed. Particularly noticeable for their 
down-wind performances were Mr. J. H. Snowdon’s ‘* Tri- 
plare’’ and Mr. J. Anderton’s ‘‘ Sleuth.’’ The windward 
boards were good tests of the competitors’ capabilities as 
none could fetch the finishing line in one leg and much 
depended on guying performance. Mr. A. Clark’s ‘* Brown 
Sugar ’’ was under perfect control on the guy and seemed to 
make just the offing her skipper wanted and then she would 
round on to, the other tack with no loss of way at all. 

With the choppy lake sending water breaking over the 
leeward end and with intermittent heavy showers it was not 
long before most skippers and officials were nearly wet 
through but all stuck to their jobs and good progress was 
made so that six heats were completed by | p.m. when 
lunch was taken. Racing began again at 2 p.m. and there 
was much less rain in the afternoon. The sailing was still 
of a high standard and every board was keenly contested. 
‘* Sleuth ’’ continued to do well and ‘‘ Brown Sugar,’’ 
‘* Suroni,’’ ‘* Quickstep ’’ and ‘‘ Alycides ’’ were also well 
in the picture. Eleven heats were completed by about 
5.15 p.m, and then the resails were brought up to date. 
_ A halt was then made with a start called for 9 a.m. on the 
next day. : 

On Saturday evening a company of some 80 people, 
competitors, officials, wives and friends, attended an informal 
dinner at the Hove Town Hall. Mr. W. F. Jennings, the 
local Commodore, was in the chair, and the guests of honour 
were the Mayor and Mayoress of Hove (Alderman and Mrs. 
Dilley). Other guests included Mr. C. R. Seabrooke, chair- 
man of the M.Y.A., and Mrs. Seabrooke and Mr. M. Fair- 
brother, the M.Y.A. racing secretary. After dinner Mr. F. C. 
Tansley proposed a toast to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Hove to which Alderman Dilley responded. 

The toast of ‘‘ The M.Y.A.’’ was proposed by Mr. J. Pickup, 
the local treasurer, and replied to by Mr. Seabrooke. 

Mr. F. Jennings then proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors ”’ 
and welcomed particularly the ladies and those members 
of visiting clubs who had assisted in the running of the event. 
Regarding the competitors he singled out Mr. W. L. Grint 
and Mr. C. Adams, who had journeyed all the way from 
Norfolk with their boat and gear on a motor cycle combination. 
Mr. Jennings also remarked on the sporting way in which 
the decisions of the 0.0.D. and the Umpires had been accepted 
by all skippers and mentioned that a skipper had complained 
that he had been credited with two points which he hadn’t 
won ! Replies were made by Mr. B. H. Priest, of Birkenhead, 
Mr. W. L. Grint, of Norwich, Mr. G. Adams, of Hastings, 
Mr. V. Crean, of Poole, Mr. F. H. Fitzjohn of Danson, Mr. A. 
Levison of Guildford. A very enjoyable evening was brought 


to a close by the O.0.D. reminding competitors that a start - 


had to be made on the next day at the early hour of 9 a.m. 

The lake early on Sunday morning presented a very different 
picture from that of the previous day as there was practically 
no wind at all and there was hardly a ripple on the water. 
Those skippers who were trying to get in some practice found 
their boats did nothing more than drift idly with no steerage 
way. This was a gloomy prospect with fourteen heats still 
to sail. However, as the first pair entered the water at 
9a.m. a gentle westerly wind sprang up and the yachts 
got away quite well. The wind very soon freshened to a full 
suit breeze and with the sun shining brightly conditions 
were much more pleasant than they had been on Saturday. 
Heats were quickly run off and at || a.m. the 0.0.D. an- 
nounced that he hoped to finish the full tournament but to 
guard against the possibility of the wind failing he set 7 p.m. 
as the finishing time when a winner would be declared if 
all heats were not completed. ‘‘ Sleuth ’’ continued to sail 
well although she dropped a few points during the morning. 
‘* Brown Sugar ’’ struck a bad patch and lost 16 points 
before lunch but ‘‘ Alycides’’ found her best form losing 
only four points in the morning session. Eight heats were 
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completed by lunch and when sailing began again at 2 p.m: 
the wind had freshened a lot and some skippers were obliged 
to change down. The results which had accumulated 
during the morning were run off and then a start was made 
on the last six heats. ‘‘Sleuth’’ and ‘‘ Alycides’’ both 
made possibles in the afternoon with ‘‘ Water Witch Il ”’ 
losing only one run. The sailing throughout was of a high 
standard and a B.B.C. cameraman who was present was able 
to get some fine shots of the boats in action. The large 
scoreboard attracted much attention and many spectators 
(and skippers) were counting points as they were marked 
up heat by heat. The last heat was completed by about 
5.30 p.m. and the few remaining resails were then run off. 


‘Cards and scores were then checked and quite a large crowd 


gathered at the boathouse for the results to be announced. 
The O.0.D. thanked all competitors for the way they had 
stuck to their jobs and for the sporting way in which the 
whole event had been conducted. Mr. Jennings also thanked 
all officials for their help and in particular the umpires, who 
had performed their always thankless task so well, Prizes 
were then presented as follows: , 
Cup & First Prize— 

J. Anderton London M.Y.C. 
Second Prize— 

D. Bateup ... Hove & Brighton by Mrs. A. W. Littlejohn 
Third Prize— 


by Mrs. C. R. Seabrooke 


E; Potter... (MY SiA. ... by Mrs. W. F. Jennings 
Fourth Prize— 
A. Clark Gosport ... by Mrs. M. Martin 


Prizes were also presented to the mates of the four leading 
skippers. Mr. Anderton, in a short speech, congratulated 


the 0.0.D. and thanked the Hove & Brighton M.Y.C. for 
their hospitality and congratulated Mr. A. W. Littlejohn 
for designing the first three boats and Mr. A. Levison for 
building them. The 1954 10-rater championship was then 
over and it seemed to be the general opinion that it had been 
one of the most successful events for many years. 


eae | 
The “A” Class Sharpie 


66 K.N.”’ 


x and how to 
build her 


| is outside the scope o these articles to repeat 

instructions that can be found in any good text- 
book on model yacht building*, but as the latter 
usually ignore the construction of sharpies, I have 
here tried to explain this, and in particular how full 
advantage can be taken of the easy constructional 
features embodied in the design of “‘ KN.” 

Our rudder-tube can now be made and fixed in 
the usual fashion. The only difference to usual 
practice being that owing to ‘‘ KN’s”” rudder-tube 
being immediately next to No. 10 floor, the usual 
brass plate cannot be put on top of the keel where 
the tube comes through. Instead a small triangular 
brass plate can be made with a hole that just fits 
the tube. This plate is passed over the tube and rests 
on top of the floor. Two small brass screws attach 
it to the top edge of the floor, thus bracing the tube 
firmly. The deckbeam immediately abaft the rudder- 
tube is fitted and the tube tied to it by a small brass 
strap held by two screws to the beam. Pass the tube 
being used for the rudder-post up the tube, and make 
sure all is in line so that the rudder will be able to 
turn freely. 


It is now time to think about weight. Here is 
the table of weights for this design : 
lb. oz. 
Hull ais hes Abi te ere Go 
Deck with hatch ... 2 xe ae eee 
Paint and varnish me Sih Sig 62 
Fittings As aire cae es Pa: oo 
Vane steering gear WA 1 oh 6 
Rig (including spinnaker) Be eM, ee, 
Trimming ballast... ais ire fe 8. 
Lead keel:.<- . .i. bis see “a fanic Gai 
EGtal = kek BES 


Copy out this table, and against each item, write 
the actual weight as each stage of building is com- 
pleted. Now weigh your hull, adding to it the parts 
waiting to complete the detachable portion of the 
fin. The weights in the table are based on actual 
figures taken from other A-class yachts. The weights 
of fittings, steering gear and rig are most unlikely 
to vary, provided a hollow wooden mast or steel 
_mast is employed. 

The weight in the table for the lull is for the 
stripped hull in the white (without paint or varnish), 
and you have one or two extra items on your hull 
by now, and included in its total weight. To get a 


*E.G.,°* Model Sailing Yachts,”’ by Daniels & Tucker, 
Percival Marshall, 1os. 6d. 
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Pt eases Sa ira nh eo 


Base of Fore A = 20-0" 


Mast from Stemheed approx. 28:25" 

The plans of ““ KN”? were completed towards the end of 1953. 
At that time there was a demand for sail-plans embodying a very 
large fore triangle. During the summer of 1954 I have been 
observing A-class yachts with similar plans, and I have definitely 
come to the conclusion that this type of sail-plan does not pay, 
except possibly on inland lakes where reaching conditions and 
comparatively light winds are experienced. 

I have accordingly made an alternative sail-plan for “‘ KN,” 
which is reproduced herewith. 


true comparison you must allow for these. Allow 
3 oz. for the deck-beams, and about the same for 
the faceplates and rudder-tube. 

*You can estimate your total weight excluding the 
lead keel, since the other items can be taken at the 
figures in the table. You now have a close idea what 
your keel should weigh. I stress the point that your 
total weight must not exceed the designed weight, or 
your boat will float below her designed L.W.L. and 
be out of rating. 

Your lead keel should be ready by now, so its 
weight must be checked. Lead varies in weight some- 
what according to its purity, but as a rule cast lead 
weighs about 6} oz. per cu. in. The designer usually 
designs the keel to castsomewhat too heavy. Thisallows 
for impure metal, for cleaning the casting up, and 
also for adjustment .of the fore-and-aft balance if 
necessary. | 

Having noted the weight of the casting, we have 
to check fore-and-aft balance. The C.B. falls 0.38 in. 
ahead of the C.B. as shown on the design. At this 
point drive a strong screw into the top of the keel. 
The boat is suspended by attaching a strong piece 
of wire to this screw. At the position aft where your 
vane gear will be, put a 6 oz. weight. Forward on 
the mast step, put a 2 lb. weight to represent the rig. 


, 
4 
P 
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_ Let us suppose your estimated weight shows you 
are likely to be about } Ib. overweight on the boat 
without lead keel, and that the keel has cast $ Ib. 
overweight. That means that you will have to take 
3 |b. in all from the lead keel. If the balance fore-and- 
aft is right, this extra lead will have to be taken out 
without disturbing the C.G. If the boat is stern heavy 


‘first try the effect of putting a ? lb. weight about the 


same distance forward of the C.B. as the after end 
of the keel is abaft it. Ifso, it shows that the balance 
will be right if the extra is taken from the after end 
of the lead. You can even try the effect of a small 
weight right forward in the hull, and count this as 
part of your trimming ballast. 

When your lead is adjusted for weight and ready 
to be fixed to the detachable fin, test the. keel-bolt 


alignment for the last time. The bolt-holes in the lead — 


have to be opened up so that the nuts on the bolts 
can be housed in the lead. Drill the holes out 
sufficiently deep for the purpose, enter the bolts, ard 
then tap home with a suitable punch (or drift). Fill 
in the holes flush with the bottom of the lead, using 
solder of a very low melting point. . 

The detachable fin is now finally assembled. Lute 
the joint between wood and metal liberally with 
white paint, and assemble when wet. Put the face- 


plate in position and screw down hard on the keel- 


bolt nuts. The screws through the faceplate go in 
next. Begin with the one at the after end into the 
wood. In the case of the forward screws, drill holes 
of suitable size and depth through the wood and into 
the lead. Take a couple of iron wood screws, lubricate 
liberally with turpentine, and screw into the lead. 
The screws will cut their own thread into the lead. 
If the going gets too stiff, take the screw out, clear 
the hole with the drill, and start again. When both 
screws are in, take them out and replace with 
exactly similar brass screws. The reason for using an 
iron screw first is that these are less liable to break 
off while the screw is cutting down into the lead. 

The locating screw at the heel of the lead 1s 
similarly inserted. A locating pin has also to be put 
at the forward end of the lead. If a slightly longer 
fine wire nail is used before the brass pin goes in, 
this again will facilitate matters. The wire nail is not 
driven home of course, as it has to be pulled out. 

This leaves only the two studs which locate the 
faceplates. ‘These are usually silver-soldered to the 
lower faceplate, but can be made in simpler fashion. 
Take two brass screws with shanks that just fit the 
3. in. holes in the plates. Screw through the holes 
in the lower faceplate but leave the last $ in. under 
the head projecting. Cut off the heads and round the 
tops off nicely. Check that the whole thing fits 
nicely. If the edges of the plates need further trim- 
ming to the contour of the fin, this should be done with 
a small fine file. 

When the fin is off the boat, the keel-bolts are 
prone to be bent. Out of spare wood make up a 
combined packing piece and carrying handle for 
the lead, which can be put on to the bolts and held by 
the butterfly nuts. This will be very useful when 
travelling. On the hull itself, the skeg and rudder 
now project about 3 in. below the keel. ‘These are 
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Gooseneck ee 


Kingpost 


Kingpost for 


radial jib-boom 


most important parts and prone to be damaged. 
Make up a false piece about 4 in. deep to be put on 
in place of the lead. If you provide a couple of spare 
bolts and butterfly nuts, this can be bolted on when 
the lead keel is off the boat. Also if you make it 
about 4 in. wide on the bottom, the boat will rest 
upright on it without use of a stand. 

Whenever the lead keel is replaced on the boat, the 
bolts should be well greased to prevent their binding 
in the tubes. Both faceplates should also be coated 
with vaseline. At the top of the bolts under the 
butterfly nuts, two washers should be used, the lower 
one being rubber or leather, and the top one brass. 

There are several things to be done to the inside of 
the boat before her deck goes on. As the floor 
(No. 5) is in the way, the mast step cannot be screwed 
directly to the keel, so wooden chocks (blocks) must 
be glued and screwed on top of the keel on each side 
of the floor to form a level seat for the fitting. 

This boat is designed to use a radial jib-boom, 
pivoting on a gooseneck mounted on a kingpost 
(post stepped on the keel), so this also must be 
attended to before the deck goes on. 

Since there is no for’ard hand on a model yacht 
to tend the jib sheets each time she comes about, a 
single sheet, working on a horse, is used, and this 
necessitates a jib-boom. The ordinary model yacht 
form of boom is made fast to the tack (fore corner) 
and clew (after corner) of the sail, which engenders 
a very flat sail. For a jib to develop its utmost 
efficiency, it should be rather flat when close-hauled, 
and have a belly (or flow) when the sheets are started. 
Hence a jib with this type: of boom is reasonably 
efficient on the wind, but woefully inefficient off 
the wind. 

The radial boom is a device to flatten the sail when 
close-hauled, but give it flow under other conditions. 
With a radial boom, the tack of the sail is hooked 
directly on to the jib rack, but the clew is made 
fast to the after end of the boom. The boom itself 
pivots on a gooseneck set some distance abaft the 
tack of the sail. When the sail is close-hauled, the 


foot of the sail and the boom are practically in line, 


and the sail is flattened. Owing to the shorter radius 
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of the boom, when the sheet is eased off, the flow 
in the sail increases. At first skippers tried a simple 
radial boom, but found that though desirable flow 
was imparted to the foot, the boom lifted, permitting 
an undesirable amount of flow in the after leach of 
the sail and winding (or twisting) in the head of it. 
To counteract this, the boom gooseneck was mounted 
on a kingpost to raise it above deck sufficiently for 
a kicking-strap to be fitted under the boom. ‘This 
again was not completely satisfactory, because the 
kicking strap prevented the boom swinging freely. 
As a result many skippers, having tried the device, 
abandoned it. 

Mr. Guy Blogg of the Y.M. 6-m.O.A. correctly 
diagnosed the trouble as entirely due to kingposts 
having been set vertical. 
boom swung out, the kicking-strap tightened to an 
extent that prevented the boom swinging freely. He 
accordingly raked his kingpost aft to an angle when 
the line of the kingpost produced upward cut the 
head (top corner) of the sail. This proved entirely 
satisfactory. ‘The kingpost should project about 2 in. 
above deck to give room for an efficient kicking- 
strap. The wire rod pattern with knurled nut 
adjustment is very suitable. The arrangement is 
seen in Fig. 17. 

If ordering this fitting from a model supplier, it 
should be stipulated for the post to rake as men- 
- tioned above. ; 

The spare wood at the top of the stem has to be 
cut off. In doing this, remember that the deck rests 
on the stemhead and extends forward as far as the 
rabbet line (see Fig. 6). ‘The spare wood on top 
of the inner transom, has also to be cut away. In 
doing so, remember the deck camber, and also that 
the deck rests on the inner transom. ‘The outer 
transom is not put on until the deck is in place. 

To get the shape of the deck, a piece of plywood 
is offered to the boat. Before doing so, holes have to 
be drilled for the kingpost and rudder-tube. ‘Tack 
the plywood lightly in position and run a pencil 
round the sheer. Since our deck fits inside the sheer 


and our outline was taken outside, the deck can be - 


cut about 3 in. inside the line. Again offer to the 
boat, and ease off by degrees until the deck drops 
snugly inside the sheer plank. Leave the stern 
across the transom to trim later on. 

The deck now has the openings cut for mast and 
hatchway, is lined, and has reinforcement pieces 
fitted as necessary, etc., in the usual way. After the 
underside of the deck and the inside of the boat have 
been varnished, the deck is put on. A small screw 
should go in the centre of each deck-beam, and the 
deck be nailed round the edge with small brass or 
copper pins. 

Trim the deck off flush with the after side of the 
inner transom. The outer transom, + in. thick, can 
with advantage be mahogany. Offer to the boat and 
run a pencil round for the shape. Cut just outside 
the line. It is now glued in place, and pinned with 
the small brass nails. When these are driven almost 
home, snip the heads off. If they are now driven 
home, they will be practically invisible. Finish 
all round the transom with glasspaper. 
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The covering board is of mahogany # in. xX 4+ in. 
Varnish this on the underside before fixing. It runs 
all round the deck except across the transom. and 
covers the edge of the threeply skin, as well as the 
joint between topsides and deck. When fastening in 
place, use the small brass pins, and cut their heads 
off as previously described. 

Fit a taffrail across the after end of the deck 
between the ends of the covering board. Make this 
of + in. mahogany, and about 4 in. wide. The 
coamings round the hatchway should also be ¢ in. 
mahogany, and about the same width. The deck is 
now given a final coat of varnish. 

The outside of the boat is painted or varnished in 
the usual way. If striking a waterline round the hull 
presents difficulty, try the following method. Chock 
the boat up firmly on a level surface, such as a table 
top, and check that she is vertical with a plumb-bob 
against the stem. Make a sort of scribing block in the 
following way. ‘Take a smooth piece of wood of 
suitable size, ? in. or so thick. To this screw a slip of 
wood standing straight up at right angles. This 
should be about 13 in. long. Drill a hole through 
the strip to take a pencil. The height of the hole 
should bring the pencil exactly 12 in. above the 
surface of the table, since our boat’s draught is just 
12 in. A screw can be put through the side of the 
strip with its point taking on the pencil to hold it 
firmly in place. Run a line, or put a series of dots at 
short intervals, round the hull, thus giving the 
waterline for painting. 

The remainder of the fitting out is done just like 
any other boat. 

One caution should be given. Due largely to the 
rudder position, this yacht will be very sensitive on 
her helm, and require only small angles of helm, but 
these must be firmly held. As a consequence she 
will need a minimum ratio of vane arm to tiller of 
24:1. The supplier of the vane gear should be 
advised accordingly. 


Finally, here are the rating Rees for ““ KN.” 
L.W.L. 54.0 in. 
Q.B. allowed without penalty 51.19 in. 
Q.B. (actual) : 51.8 in. 
Q.B. penalty 0.61 in. 
L for use in formula 54.61 in. 
L.W.L. beam 12.75 in. 
Quarter beam ... 3.19 in. 
Tenth beam 129 at: 
Displacement 51.5 lb. 
Minimum *4/D allowed without penalty _ 11.24 
Actual 34/D 15t6 
Displacement penalty 0.04. . 
84/D for use in formula Tia 
Maximum draught without penalty .. 12.14 in. 
Actual draught ae 12.00 
Minimum freeboard without penalty 4.15 in. 
Actual average freeboard 4.56 in. 
Sail area 1,519 sq. in. 
/S & He 39.00 

54.61 X 39.00 54.61 X 39.00 
Ratings = oe ee ine ere 
4 TP Dist? 
ge fen oe 


ONSIDERABLE anxiety among naval experts 
has been caused by the Admiralty’s revelations 
about the massive Russian programme of naval 
construction, and especially by the estimate that 
Russia may have in two or three years time 30 new 
cruisers, 150 destroyers, 500 submarines, 500 M.T.B.s, 
1,000 minesweepers, 300 escort vessels and numerous 
patrol and landing craft, also approximately 4,000 
naval aircraft of jet type. It is feared that unless the 
Treasury speedily allocates more money for new 
construction, Britain will have by 1960 an outdated 
‘ wnbalanced ’? Navy : by itself no match for a 
powerful modern enemy fleet. It is therefore, 
imperative that a programme of some 10. to 15 large 
and fast cruisers of about 16,000 tons with an arma- 
ment of 14 new type 6 in. dual purpose guns, or 
12-8 in. weapons, be laid down in British yards at 
once, to be ready for sea in 1958 or 1959. Our 
‘Jlustration shows a suggested design for a fast heavy 
cruiser of about 16,000 tons mounting 12-8 in. guns 
and 12-4.5 in. A.A. guns, with a speed in the region 
of 40 knots. We have at present only 26 ageing 
cruisers most of them in reserve. Our latest cruiser 
1 commission is the 8,000 ton Superb completed in 
November, 1945. Probably the only cruisers which, 
ship for ship, could deal with the new units of the 
Russian Sverdlov type are the heavy cruisers of the 
United States Navy. According to a statement 
accompanying the latest estimate, Britain has just 
over 200 ships in active commission, or engaged 
in training or experimental duties and about 340 
ships in reserve. There are some 150 vessels building, 
most of which are minesweepers and fast frigates. 
With regard to Russian weapons, in addition to all 
the orthodox guns, torpedoes, bombs and mines, they 
may well be capable of using in varying degrees 
long-range torpedoes of a greatly improved type, 
mines with complex anti-sweeping devices, tactical 
atomic weapons and guided missiles. 
It has been reported that the Chinese Communists 
have refloated and refitted the cruiser Chungking 


Nawal Photograph Club 


From a wash drawing by P. A. Vicary 
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which was the British Aurora. She was presented to 
the Chinese Nationalist Government in 1949 and soon 
after reaching China her crew deserted to the 
Communists. Subsequently the Nationalists located 
her and sank her. Because of her illusiveness in the 
Mediterranean during the last war she was called 
the Silver Phantom. 

Ships recently put afloat include the anti-sub- 
marine frigate Keppel from Yarrows’ of Scotstoun on 
August 31st. H.M.S. Keppel has an extreme length of 
310 ft., with a beam of 33 ft. She is powered by geared 
turbines of advanced design and is armed with three 
Bofors guns and two 3 barrelled anti-submarine 
mortars. Each can fire a pattern of large projectiles 
with great accuracy, and the projectiles can be set 
to explode at any predetermined depth. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the Admiralty 
decided to cease embarking detachments of the 
Royal Artillery to man the mortars in the bomb 
vessels. Prior to 1804 the heavy sea service mortars 
were manned by detachments of Artillerymen. 
Reference to the service performed by the Royal 
Artillery in the Fleet is made in “‘ The Gunner ”’ the 
official magazine for Artillerymen. It recalls, that, 
there had been bomb vessels in the Royal Navy 
since 1686. They were intended for the-bombard- 
ment ofcoastal defences, seaboard cities, and anchored 
shipping, but when not so employed, they often 
landed their heavy mortars and were used as sloops. 
Naval ratings in those days were usually volunteers 
or pressed men from the merchant service, and 
though well accustomed to manning guns, they 
knew nothing of the far more skilled work of handling 
mortars. From 1686 onwards, therefore, small 
detachments of Artillerymen were always embarked 
in the bomb vessels or their tenders for the specific 
duty of manning the mortars. 

The seaward defence boat Brayford has been 
handed over to the South African Navy at Portsmouth 
and has been renamed Gelderland. An illustration 
of this type of vessel appeared in last month’s notes. 


§ Oldenburg-Portugiesische Dampfschiffahrts 
Rhederei, of Hamburg, is not by any means 
one of Germany’s largest shipping firms, but 1s, 
nevertheless, a very old established one, having 
been steamship owners since 1882. ‘Today the firm, 
headed by Kusen Heitmann & Cie. K. G., control 
a fleet of just over a dozen motorships, all but one 
of post-war construction. Officially, some of them 
are owned by associated or subsidiary firms, of which 
Frans Haniel & Cie. G.m.b.H., of Duisburg-Ruhrort, 
is the largest, having five ships registered under 
their name. 

Now, as in the past, the Oldenburg-Portuguese 
Line’s ships trade between Hamburg and other 
North Continental ports and Portugal, North and 
Southern Spain, Morocco and the Canary Islands. 
The exterior colour scheme adopted on these vessels 
is a most attractive one and they always appear to 
have a remarkably smart and well cared-for appear- 
ance. The funnel is a creamy buff in colour, with a 
blue band carried over a red one of equal width. 
The topsides of the hull are a silvery-grey (aluminium) 
with red boot-topping. ‘The masts, derricks and 
ventilators are buff and the superstructure white. 

This particular trade does not call for large vessels 
and most of the company’s past units have been of 
around 1,800-2,500 tons gross. The notable excep- 
tions were two turbine-driven sisters built in 1938 
and named Gran Canaria and Santa Cruz. These 
remarkable ships were of 3,866/3,862 tons gross, 
measured 377 ft. in length by 54 ft. in breadth and 
were listed as 16 knotters, but were in fact capable 
of considerably more. The company, however, 
saw little of these two, for with the outbreak of war 
both were taken over by the German Navy, the 
Gran Canaria duly becoming the submarine depot 
ship Erwin Wassner. Her sister was converted into 
a raider and as the Thor inflicted considerable damage 
to Allied shipping before meeting her end at 
Yokohama in October, 1942. | 


THE PRESENT FLEET 


Today the fleet consists of three main groups of 
vessels, of which the largest are the sisters :- 
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m. Las Palmas ... Built 1950 3,112 tons gross 
m. Teneriffe ... a: i (9503-2097. 5, 
m. Tanger... rane is 1S be 33 O98? 5, 
m. Tazacorte ee * 1952:-: 33036) -:- 5 


These four, which are all normally engaged in the 
Morocco/Canary Island service, are shelter deckers 
of 4,710 tons d.w. (Tazacorte, 4,630 tons), with 
accommodation for 12 passengers. All were built 
at Finkenwarder, near Hamburg, by the Deutsche 
Werft and are fitted with two M.A.N. g-cylinder 
diesels geared to a single shaft and giving a service 
specd of about 14 knots, or 15 knots when carrying 
fruit. Their hulls, which measure 323 ft. in length 


by 48 ft. beam, have a short topgallant fo’c’sle and 
also a short sunken poop. There are four hatches, 
two forward and two aft, of the superstructure, 
which is very compact and has a solid-looking bridge, 
beneath which is the passenger accommodation. This 
is placed at the fore end of the boat deck and extends 
the full width of the ship. The derricks are mounted 
high and the masts are stepped through deckhouses 
which carry the cargo winches on top. ‘There is 
one boat aside amidships, while on the port side 


Above: 


SS. ‘* Tanger’? one of the company’s largest type 


Top left: T.S.S. ‘© Gran Canaria,”’ later the German submarine depot ship ‘“‘ Erwin Wassner”’ 


Ab 


ove: SiS, ** Melilla”’ the only one of her type 
Left: S.S. ‘* Bilbao,” of modified ‘ Lisboa’ design 
Below: S.S. ‘‘ Lisboa’? one of three identical ships 


a second one is carried right aft. 
Another ship, smaller, but of the same general 


layout, and with four hatches, is the 


m. 


Melilla 


Built 


1952 


1,706 tons gross 


Built at the Lubeck shipyard, she measures 280.5 ft. 
in length by 43.5 ft. in breadth, and is of 3,500 tons 
d.w.c. Like the others, the Melilla has two M.A.N. 
diesels geared to a single shaft and these give her a 
speed of 14/15 knots. Compared with the others, 
the superstructure is shorter, as is the bridgehouse 
above. The number of passengers is therefore limited 
to ten. Apart from her rather more compact layout, 
a closer examination shows various minor differences 
such as the longer fo’c’sle bulwarks, the more 
sweeping curve of the hances and the presence of 
ventilators by both, and not just one, mast. 

The next four are smaller again and may be dis- 
tinguished by having only three hatches, the main 
mast in consequence being much closer to the stern. 


m:; Lisboa. =... ... Built 1950 1,434 tons gross 
m. Oldenburg ae < ie oot oes 8, 3 oar 
m. Rabat vi? a s 1950 1,434  ,, 


m.. Bilbao: -:...... ot bs [953° 2250-0, "45 

These ships, which were built by the Lubecker 
Masch. Ges. normally operate on the Spanish/ 
Portuguese run and carry eight passengers. The 
first three are sisters measuring 245 ft. in length 
by 42 ft. breadth, but the newer Bilbao is of slightly 
improved design and somewhat longer—256 ft.— 
although the beam is the same. While the earlier 
trio were built as shelter deckers the Bilbao is a two 
decker, this accounting for the considerable step-up 
in tonnage. 
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This smart little ship also differs from the others 
in having a full height, not sunken, poop, has her 
boats handled by gravity, not Welin type davits, 
and carries a 30-ton derrick on the foremast. 
Unlike the other three she has no stanchions to 
support the boat deck, while the fo’c’sle has a greater 
length of bulwark. The d.w. capacity of the Lisboa 
and her two sisters is 2,450 tons, while that of the 
Bilboa is 3,500 tons. The type and layout of machin- 
ery are similar to that of the larger Las Palmas class, 

the speed being similar—14 knots, and 15 when 
carrying fruit. 

The company also operates four engines-aft type 
sisters, which they have on long term bare-boat 
charter from Frans Haniel & Cie. G.m.b.H., who 


also own the Tazacorte. These four ships are the 


m. Duisburg Built 1951 |,853 tons gross 
m. Ruhrort ae 4 1951 1,805 i 
m. Homberg de e 1952 1,800 3 
m. Oberhausen Ha eS 1953 ~—«*1,800 ss 
and are of almost identical appearance. ‘They were 


all built at Walsum and measure 276 ft. in length, 
the breadth being 39.6ft. Twin screw, M.A.N. 
type machinery of 2,400 i.h.p. gives them a speed of 
approximately 13 knots. ‘These vessels, which are 
of two deck design, appear at first glance to be flush 
deckers; actually they have a short sunk fo’c’sle 
with open rails, after which there are bulwarks, 


To make a wheel of 3 in.-l in. we start with a piece of 
4-in. dowel for the hub. Bore a hole in the centre } in. 
deep, then file a V shape groove 4in. from the end. Cut 
off to } in. with a sharp knife using a rolling motion (this 
leaves a nice glazed surface which is also useful when 
making dead-eyes). Make a hole 4 in. diameter in a piece 
of card and let the hub into the edge of the groove. Make 
eight spokes from match-sticks, with pyramid points and 
glue four at right angles to each other and four equally 
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which extend unbroken to the 49 ft. long sidehouse 
aft, and from there to the stern. ‘The bridge is 
amidships and has two pairs of kingposts stepped 
through the ends of its lower deck. ‘The two masts 
are placed at the extreme ends of the carge space, 
on the fo’c’sle and against the after superstructure, 
where there is a short raked funnel. 

Besides these the company has one much smaller 
vessel, 
m. Golm Built 1915 437 tons gross 
which also has her engines aft. Built by the Atlas 
Werke A.G., of Bremen, she was lengthened in 1940 
and fitted with a new six cylinder Deutz diesel. 
She now has a length of 155 ft., the breadth being 
29 ft. She has a raked stem and cruiser stern and two 
tall masts. ‘These are placed at the ends of the 
midship cargo space with its two hatches, the fore- 
mast being stepped on the short low fo’c’sle and the 
mainmast against the lofty poop. ‘The bridgehouse, 
two decks high, is on this deck, with the thin slanting- 
topped funnel immediately behind. When last 
seen a few years ago, the Golm had a black painted 
hull and brown upperworks. Used for heavier 
cargoes on other shorter voyages, it is quite likely 
that she retains these colours. The rest of the fleet 
whether they be owned by the parent or other 
companies have aluminium painted hulls and other 
colours as previously described. 
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SENT IN by E. GOULDEN of HUDDERSFIELD 


spaced between them into the V groove. When the glue 
is set make two cardboard washers about ;3 in. width and 
glue one each side of the spokes. Allow glue to set and run a 
little oi! paint in between the two washers to stop the suction. 
Fill solid with putty or plastic wood and when hard file 
to shape. Stain and varnish mahogany and a yellow line 
can then be run round the centre of the washers to imitate 
brass. The tip of one spoke for a mid-ship spoke and the 
centre of the hub should also be yellow. — 


~ plastic 
wood 


As a lover of miniature model craft, and though, now at 
what one might term ‘‘ the wrong end of life,” still able to 
enjoy the pleasure of making them, | used to find the task 
of attaching ratlines to shrouds one of the most difficult 


items to tackle. | therefore got what is left of my brains 
to think things over—could | not make some gadget that 
would overcome the trouble ? The main point was to lay 


the ratlines on the shrouds an exact and uniform distance 


apart. It was quite easy to stretch the shrouds tapering 
from the top end; but the ratlines . . . that was quite another 
question! Some sort of accurate gauge was definitely 
necessary to make a really good job ; but how to make it 
and how to use it was a question that would, | think, have 
puzzled even Richard Dimbleby and Anona Winn! Then I 
had a great idea .. why not make a simple frame, wind 
the shrouds up and down it and then wind a finer silk round 
and round, keeping the spacing as accurate as possible, 
and dabbing glue on the result ? 

This | tried out. Result—fairly good; but in my opinion 
not good enough. It was very difficult to glue the ratlines 
without displacing them. So | had to do a little more 
thinking !_ And then | had what turned out to be a real 
brain-wave, or whatever it is that suddenly jerks one’s 
mentality in the right direction. Why not perforate a piece 
of carboard, cut it down through the centre of the holes to 
make two strips with ‘‘ half a hole’’ opposite the other 
half all the way down and stick the two strips along the 
opposite sides of my frame with the serrated edge outwards ? 
This led to another problem—how to perforate my cardboard 
with absolute accuracy. More thought! And then it 
suddenly occurred to me that my wife’s sewing-machine was 
apt to make a row of holes when the cotton broke, nice little 
round holes that, by means of a lever, could be spaced just 


as | required them. At intervals | have the job of ‘* servicing ”’ 


the machine, so of course, after many years treadling it 


still works perfectly !_ | removed its drapery of cotton and 


the shuttle, put in the thickest needle | could find, fixed a 
width-gauge to keep the line of holes perfectly straight, and.. 
Eureka! ... | had got exactly what | required, a per- 
fectly symmetrical gauge. | tried cutting along the row of 
holes in order to get two gauges as a pair—one on either 
side of my frame, with the serrated halves outwards on 
which to wind my ratlines. But found it better to fold the 
card backwards and forwards along the perforations and 
then to tear carefully apart. This method works very well. 

| got my shrouds fixed lengthways in tapered formation ; 
but in order to get them really taut whilst gluing | insert 
four small wooden strips about the thickness of a safety 
match between the frame and the shrouds, one on either side 
of both top and bottom. Before winding my ratlines round 
the pair of shrouds on the frame | dabbed the latter with 
glue; and then, before it dried, | did the cross winding, 
carefully seeing that the silk contacted its appropriate 
grooves inf the two gauges. On this depends, of course, the 


making ratlines 
for ship models 


By E. BAYNES-ROCK 


whole point of the operation. This should be completed as 
quickly as possible before the glue on the shrouds has time 
to set. As soon as the winding is completed, spread a little 
glue on a piece of card, dab the finger into it (not too much 
at a time or you will get ‘‘ windows ’’ of glue instead of 
ladders !) and dab the whole of the work, both back and 
front, with glue, and allow to dry. With a fine point remove 
any of the aforesaid ‘*‘ windows ’’ if any, and then give it 
all a second coating of dabbed-on glue. That completes 
the actual making of the ladders, except for the trimming. 

To remove the ladders from the frame take a fine pointed 
pair of scissors (cuticle scissors if possible) and cut across 
the bottom of the shrouds. Then cut the cross-winding as 
close to the frame as possible on one side. This will release 
the work from the frame. The next part has to be done 
very carefully. With a pair of sharp ‘‘ cutting-out ”’ 
scissors, cut off the fringe of silk on either side of the 
ladders as close to the shrouds as it may be possible without 
cutting the shrouds. You should now have a pair of ladders 
joined at the top, where they were attached to the frame. 
Cut them in two, and the job is complete .. . or should be 
if done with care. Possibly one or two of the ratlines may 
have come detached. But they can without much difficulty 
be replaced in position without the gauge. 


The method is shown below, on top are the two guide strips 
with the holder below. 


The final result 1s then shown 
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50 GUN SHIP 


On the establishment proposed in 17 33 


Instalment No. 16 


HE shrouds are put on in pairs; starboard, port, 
starting from the bow and working back. 
Where an odd number occurs, the single shroud is 
secured to the mast-head by a large eye splice. Toa 
modeller, looking from outboard, the shroud is 
wound down the right hand side of the deadeye and 
up the left hand side ; passing behind the standing 
line, it is secured by a throat seizing and then a 
round seizing at the end of the running line about 
three deadeye diameters above and another one 
half-way. The deadeyes are three diameters apart and 
are laced to each other by lanyards. The end of the 
lanyard is prevented from pulling through the dead- 
eye by a knot tied in its end. The lacing starts : out 
through the right hand hole of the top deadeye, down 
and in through the right hand hole of the bottom 
deadeye, up and out through the top hole, down and 
in through its opposite number, up and out through 
the left hand hole, down and through its opposite 
number, up and clove hitched around one shroud 
immediately above the deadeye and below the throat 
seizing, © Pig. “rr2. 

Foremast shrouds, seven aside, are of 6 in. shroud 
laid rope, lanyards of 3 in. and ratlines of 14 in. 

Ratlines on the model are clove hitched to each 
shroud and are spaced 1 ft. 3 in. apart. 

Mainmast shrouds, eight aside, of 64 in. shroud 
laid rope, lanyards 34 in. and ratlines 1$ in. 

Mizzen shrouds, five aside, of 44 in. shroud laid 
rope, lanyards 24 in. and ratlines 1 in. 

I have found the best way to put on the ratlines is 
to put a marked card behind the shrouds. This not 
only guides, but rests the eyes as it stops the back- 
ground intruding. On the foremast the ratlines do 
not extend to the aftermost shroud until level with 
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midway between the third and fourth woolding, on 
the mainmast level to midway between the fourth 
and fifth woolding. 

After the lower shrouds are fitted come the stays. 
I have shown their positions in Fig. 113. ‘These are 
placed over the shrouds at the masthead and well 
down at the back. The method of securing to the 
masthead is by a small eye-splice used to form a much 
larger loop which is kept to size by means of a 
‘“ mouse.”? It is much easier shown than explained, 
so please look at Fig. 114. The mouse is woven 
basket fashion over a central core. What this core 
is made from is up to the modeller, but I used a 
long ‘“‘ pennant”? of insulating tape, long in com- 
parison with its width, that is. To make the correct 
weave the lengthwise ropes must be of an uneven 
number. 

At the lower end the stay is bent either to a 
deadeye or heart, the other of each pair being 
secured by a rope known as the collar. 

Where two stays are used the heavier is the stay 
proper and the other is known as the spring or 
preventer stay. 

The fore stay is 10 in. cable laid and wormed with 
14 in. To the lower end is bent a 16 in. heart. 
Attached to the bowsprit by a g in. collar is another 
16 in. heart. The two are laced, about two diameters 
apart, with a 34 in. lanyard starting at the top heart 
with an eye-splice and loop and passing six times 
before finishing off at the bottom. The fore preventer 
stay is of 5 in. cable laid rope, attached to the mast- 
head as the other but with the loops etc., reversed. 
The lower end is bent to a deadeye the same size 
as those for the mast. Its companion is lashed to the 
bowsprit the same as the heart. The collar is 6 in. 
and the lanyard 3 in., the deadeyes are two diameters 
apart. Fig. 115. 
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Fig. 112. A pair of shrouds with rigging of lanyard 


Fig. 113. 
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Fig. 115. ore stay and preventer stay 
Fig. 118a. Upper catharpin 


Main stay and preventer stay are secured to the 
mast head as are the fore stays. ‘The main stay is 
12 in. cable laid rope wormed with 2 in. The 
18 in. heart clears the forward side of the foremast 
by about 2 ft. The 9% in. collar is rove through a 
hole in the stem and is bent to a heart which clears 
aft of the fore rail by about 2 ft. The lanyard is 


44 in. and is rove as for the fore stay. ‘The preventer: 


stay is 74 in. cable laid rope and terminates in a 
large deadeye. Its companion is lashed to the 
foremast about 10 in. above the fo’c’sle deck. The 
collar is 6 in. and the lanyard 34 in. Fig. 116. 

The mizzen stay is 44 in. and secured to the mast 
head in the usual manner, the lower end is bent to a 
medium sized deadeye. ‘The companion deadeye 
is lashed to the mainmast with a 4 in. collar and is 
about 4 ft. 6 in. above the quarter deck level, lanyard 
21 in. Both the collar of the main preventer stay 
and that of the mizzen stay are prevented from 
slipping up their respective masts by a small stop 
fixed above them on the far side. Fig. 117. 


Upper arid lower catharpins are strung between 


the port and starboard shrouds. Upper catharpins 
are lashed across level with the bottom of the futtock 
shrouds, that is the same distance below the tops as 
cap is above it. The catharpins consist of four 
small deadeyes attached to the shrouds by fairly 
long strops and laced together, the whole generously 
served with plenty of frappings. Fig. 118a. The 
lower catharpins consist of a number of 8 in. blocks 
stropped to the: shrouds and a running line passed 
backwards and forwards between them, belayed to 
the last shroud. Fig. 118b. All ropes for the foremast 
are I} in. and for the mainmast 2 in. ‘There are no 
catharpins on the mizzen. 

The standing rigging of the lower masts having 
been completed, put on the tops, each of which should 
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Diagram showing positioning of stays 
Fig. 114. Making a “ mouse” 
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Fig. 116. Main stay and preventer stay Fig. 117. Mizzen stay 
Fig. 1186. Lower catharpin 


Fig. 119. The futtock staff and shrouds 


be fully equipped with hanging blocks and deadeyes. 
Fasten down to the trestle- and cross-trees. Put on 
the futtock shrouds. A wooden bar called the 
futtock staff is laced across the shrouds, but actually 
to avoid too much roping along this.bar it can be 
fastened by the legs of the upper catharpins, the rest 
of the lashing being done by the end of the futtock 
shrouds. Each foremast futtock shroud consists of a 
34 in. rope with a hook spliced into one end, this 
hook is engaged into the bottom of the deadeye 
plates. The other end is turned around the futtock 
staff and the lower shroud, and carried down the 
equivalent of three ratlines. A whipping just under 
the staff and another at the end serve to secure. The 
three ratlines should be clove hitched over both ropes. 
As there are only five futtocks some of the lower 
shrouds are missed. Of course ratlines are put on the 
futtocks. Fig. 119. 


(To be continued) 
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is YOUR Magazine ! 


We do our best to satisfy the varied tastes and 


interests of all our many readers—but we do 


welcome new ideas—send us YOUR views on 
how we can improve YOUR journal, they may 


be just what we want. 
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RADIO 


CONTROL 


THE MAN WHO JUST PULLS STRINGS 


Y notes this week are all about a mysterious gentle- 
man in the radio control world. 

If you go to club meetings or competitions in the 
London area, the Midlands or the South, you will have 
met him. He is quiet and unassuming, and you may not 
have noticed him particularly unless, of course, it was 
at one of the competitions at which he had entered his 
boat Conrad, for this boat has not yet lost any competition 
to any other boat. 

And if you asked who this gentleman was, the reply 
would probably have been: ‘“‘He? Oh that is P. 
Cummins. He is an expert.’’ And after a little pause 
your friend would add: “ You know, he has refined his 
system to such a pitch that when you move the wheel or 
control lever on his transmitter control box it feels just 
as if it were mechanically linked with the rudder and 
the engine controller in the boat. It’s just as if you were 
linked to the boat with smooth invisible strings. In fact, 
it feels just as if you were right in the boat.” 

Well, at last I have now had a chance to probe into 
these mysteries. I have enjoyed Mr. Cummins’ hospitality 
and have been able to test and examine his control system. 

I must begin my report by at once dispelling one or two 
illusions. In the first place, what Mr. Cummins has 
achieved in the way of radio control of models bears no 


The new transmitter and control box 
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A series of articles for the modeller with an interest 
in remote control of his craft 


By G. SOMMERHOFF 


relation to his professional activities. It is all absolutely 
straightforward stuff, and just the result of hundreds of 
hours of patient work and careful ‘thought. Secondly, 
if Mr. Cummins works on the 465 Mc. band instead of 
the usual 27 Mc. band, it is because he has found it to 
be simpler and less likely to go wrong. 

But I can bear out anything that has been said of his 
control system: the sensation for the operator is exactly 
as if he were linked by subtle and invisible strings to the 
rudder and engine controller inside the boat. In fact, 
the result is quite uncanny. 

So let us now get down to a description of the essentials 
of this system, and of points which have so far foxed other 
experimenters.’ 


THE BASIC SCHEME OF MR. CUMMINS’ 
SYSTEM 


Fig. 1 gives a block diagram of the electronic part of the 
system. Basically it is a six-channel system. ‘The signal 
is modulated with six alternative audio frequencies or 
any desired combination of them. Six separate AF 
valve oscillators are used to generate these frequencies. 
These are followed by a two-stage amplifier which 
increases the AF signal strength from its original + V to 
about 10 V and this is then used to modulate the 465 Mc. 
oscillator. The depth of modulation is regulated by a 


CONTROL 


‘single potentiometer—all six oscillators being trimmed 


to give identical signal strength. 

At the receiving end a super-regenerative receiver is 
followed by a filter unit which separates out again the 
six audio frequencies and feeds them into six channels, 
each of which consists of a single stage amplifier followed 
by a relay valve and a sensitive relay. The amplifier 
and relay valve are formed by the two halves of a double 
triode. The six relays, therefore, are preceded by six 
double _triodes. 

Three of the channels are used to operate the rudder, 
the remaining three operate the engine controls. The 
manner in which this leads to an extremely simple yet 
amazingly accurate and efficient proportional control 
of both rudder and engine speed will occupy us in the next 
issue. What space I have left in the present issue I should 
like to devote to some of the electronic difficulties that 
Mr. Cummins has overcome and that I know have dis- 
couraged or defeated a number of other experimenters 
who have tried their hand at audio-modulated multi- 
channel systems in which the audio frequencies were 
separated at the receiving end by a filter instead of a 
tuned-reed unit. ‘The reader will recall that in our last 
issue we gave a description of an American contro] system 
which also used filter circuits but the manufacturers of 
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that system were not prepared to give details of their 
filter circuits. So that our description of a filter unit 
now will also serve to fill a gap which we had to leave 
open last month. 

First, however, a word about the audio oscillators. 


THE AUDIO OSCILLATORS 


In the Babcock Radio Engineering equipment, given 
last month, only one valve oscillator is used for the three 
audio frequencies. ‘The obvious disadvantage of this 
arrangement is that only one audio frequency can be 
sent atatime. But in Mr. Cummins’ scheme it is essential 
to be able to use two or more frequencies at the same time. 
He therefore requires six oscillators. Our Fig. 2 gives 
the circuit used for each of them. ‘The output is about 
4 V across a fairly high impedance. It is essential to use 
high Q coils and in this case Mullard LAr Ferroxcube 
coils are used for the inductance L. The diode D serves 
to limit, and hence to steady, the amplitude. A ger- 
manium diode may be used for this. But the higher the 
back-resistance the better. 

An essential point is, of course, the correct choice of the 
six frequencies. For, in the first place, none of these 
frequencies may stand in any harmonic relationship to 
each other. And secondly, if there is any non-linearity 
at the receiving and amplifying end (as there always will 
be) it is also essential to avoid any harmonic relationships 
between the fundamentals on the one hand, and the 
difference frequencies (or their harmonics) between them 
on the other. The frequencies which Mr. Cummins 
has chosen and which satisfy these conditions are: 
2.5, 35 3-6, 4.7, 5.8 and 6.9 Kc. 


THE TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER 


The oscillators are paralleled and fed into a two-stage 
amplifier which increases the signal strength to about 
10 V and modulates a 465 Mc. R.F. oscillator. This 
Tx uses a single RL 18 valve and gives an output of 
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about 100 mW. This gives a range over water of about 
200 to 300 yd. The receiver in the boat is a super- 
regenerative receiver followed by a single stage audio 
amplifier. One of the advantages of a super-regenerative 
receiver is that it has an inherent AVC action. This is 
important. For since no practical filter unit can com- 
pletely suppress the unwanted frequencies some form of 
AVC is essential at the receiving end. Otherwise an 
unwanted frequency might actuate a wrong relay if the 
boat is operated at very short range and the signal strength 
is exceptionally high. | 

This is all I propose to say at the moment about the 
Tx and Rx because Mr. @ummins has an article in pre- 
paration which deals with these two units and is expected 
to appear in the next Bulletin of the I.R.C.M.S. 


(To be continued) 


In next month’s issue, Mr. Cummins’ filter unit, 
amplifier and relay valve are described. The article 
will also include hints on getting the inductances 

just right. 


Note: Valve: one hal 
of a12 AT7 
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Fig. 1. Block diagram of the six-channel system 
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Photo by B. Feildon 


FTER a career that might, without fear. of 

contradiction, be said to be without equal, 
the ancient salvage steamer Ranger (409 tons), has 
made her last dash from her Albert Dock, Liverpool 
base, to the assistance of a stricken ship. Built asa 
composite gunboat, and completed in March, 1881, 
by J. Elder & Company, she saw 11 years of service 
on the East Indies Station, before being placed on 
the sale list. She was then purchased by her present 
owners, the Liverpool & Glasgow Salvage Associa- 
tion, and ever since she has been helping vessels in 
distress all around the British coast. Her age has 
now, however, caught up with her, and she is to be 
put up for sale. To replace her the association have 
taken the Admiralty salvage vessel Dispenser, built at 
Middlesbrough in 1943, on a five-year time charter, 
pending a decision as to a permanent replacement 
for the Ranger. A vessel of 775 tons, completed by the 
Smith Dock Co. Ltd., in October, 1943, the Dispenser 
having arrived at her new base at Liverpool, took 
on board all the salvage equipment that it is necessary 
to have available for immediate use should the ship 
have to proceed at short notice. The ship she 
replaces, has, during her long years of service, 
assisted countless hundreds of vessels, in all sort of 
predicaments, and at all corners of the British Isles. 
One of her early jobs was the salvage of the cruiser 
Gladiator, which was in collision with the liner 
St. Paul, and which sank off Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 
At the completion of this outstanding operation, the 
Admiralty made special mention of the way the vessel 
was raised. The Ranger later attended to the re- 
floating of the Minnehaha, which grounded on the 
Scilly Rock, and which was the only vessel refloated 
from that rock. She was valued, together with her 
cargo at about £800,000, and she was eventually 


beached in Crow Sound, the first vessel to be salved . 


with the aid of compressed air. ; 

During the First World War, the Ranger was 
called upon to salve the submarine #.13, which sank 
during trials in the Gareloch, and shortly before the 
Second World War she was sent to the assistance of 
yet another stricken submarine, the Birkenhead 
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THE SALVAGE STEAMER * 


RANGER: 


built Thetis, which sank in Liverpool Bay while 
undergoing trials. During the war, the old ship 
was able to help a large number of ships, and it is 
on record that she and the other vessels that the 


_ Liverpool & Giasgow Salvage Association managed, 


rendered assistance to a total of over 700 merchant 
ships. Ulster Queen, aground on Maughold Head, 
I.O.M., Volendam, torpedoed en route for New York ; 
H.M.S. Sussex, bombed and on fire at Glasgow ; 
and the tanker Lucellum, afire after being bombed, 
near Bardsey Island, were all jobs that the Ranger 
was able to bring to a successful conclusion. Salvage 
operations completed after the war’s end, included: 
the trawler Loch Torridon, sunk in the Humber; 
the Stream Fisher, sunk in the Bristol Channel; the 
tug Earle, sunk in the Queens Dock, Cardiff; and the 
Liberian tanker Atlantic Duchess, which had an explo- 
sion at the Swansea oil dock, and which had to be 
cutin two. During the last few months of her working 
life, the veteran steamer completed two notable 
salvage operations. Burnt out and lying on her side, 
at Harwich, the Danish cross-channel passenger 
vessel Kronprins Frederik, was righted and then 
refloated, some weeks ahead of schedule. She was 
then towed to Elsinore, and is now being completely 
refitted. Also being refitted—this time at Belfast— 
having been refloated by the Ranger, is the Lamport & 
Holt motor vessel Raeburn. She went aground last 
September, in the Bristol Channel, and although 
it was at first thought that she would remain high 
and dry for some time, the Ranger,got her afloat, 
and into Cardiff for temporary repairs. ‘Then she 
was towed to her Belfast builders, for permanent 
repairs. 

And so one could go on listing the names of the 
stricken vessels that have received assistance from 
the battered old Ranger. Her strongly timbered 
sides, have ground and bumped against the sides 
of countless vessels, often in dreadful weather, 
and under conditions that were far from safe even 
for the Ranger herself. No call has gone unheeded, 
and sailors the world over will regret the passing 
of this vessel, after so many years of sterling service. 
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MODEL YACHTING ASSOCIATION 

The only open fixture in November is November 21st, Clapham, 

Fort Reviver Cup. 10-raters. Further details may be obtained from 

Hon. Racing Secretary, M. FAIRBROTHER, 1221 Pershore Road, 
Stirchley, Birmingham 30. 

The following regatta venues were arranged for 1955 at the council 

meeting, held at the Polytechnic, W.1, on September 25th. 


Tentative Date 
Week commencing Aug. 14 


Class Venue 
A. (and Y.M. Cup) Fleetwood 


6 metres Fleetwood 

10-rater Birkenhead Whitsun weekend, 3 days. 
Marblehead Hove ; September, 2 days. 

36-in. restricted Poole 


It was also decided for Mr. Fairbrother to arrange a twelve-a-side 
match for Marbleheads with France, in conjunction with Mr. Boussy. 

In the current number of the M.Y.A. News we were pleased to see 
among the Regatta Reports, two in which the boats were sailed under 
radio-control. One was in America, at Seattle, and the other at 
Birmingham, this being organised by the International Radio Con- 
trolled ModelsSociety. This method of sailing a model yacht is making 
progress and while it is unlikely that it will ever replace automatic 
steering it provides a most interesting alternative method. 


WORLD SHIPSOCIETY LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH 
The next meeting of the above society will be Wednesday November 
3rd at 7.15 p.m. at ‘‘ The Two Brewers,’’ 74, Shoe Lane, London, 
E.C.2. Mr. L. C. Boyce willgive aninteresting film talk, ‘‘ Seen in the 
Solent.’ Welcome to all. 
‘3 ey Secretary: J. R. DANIELL, 51, Littlke Marlow Road, Marlow, 
ucks. 


CERCLES DE AMIS DES LA MER MARSEILLE 
We have received a letter from the secretary of the above club 


asking if we can put them in touch with model ship, car, railway 


and aircraft clubs on this side of the Channel, with a view to the 
exchange of ideas, plans, books, etc. If any club secretary is interested, 
would he please contact Monsieur RAVEL GERVAIS, 12 Ave. Zengler 
Mourepiane (16), Marseille (B. du R.) France. 


CLYDE SHIPLOVERS AND MODEL MAKERS SOCIETY 
The following fixtures have been arranged for November: 
November 8th—Film Show, a programme of Cunard Films by 

courtesy of the Cunard Steam Ship Co. Ltd. Meeting at Kelvingrove 

Art Galleries, visitors cordially invited. 

November 22nd.—Club Night. ‘‘ Hundred Feet to the Inch,” 
talk, Mr. T. Jarvie. Meeting at Inst. of Engineers and Shipbuilders. 
Members and prospective members only. 

Further details from DAvip J. CALDERWOOD, C.A., 89, Gibson 
Street, Hillhead, Glasgow, W.2. 


THE BRISTOL SHIPLOVERS’ SOCIETY 
The meetings for November are as follows:— 
November 2nd.—‘‘ Gale Warning ”’ (R.N.L.I. Film). 
November 16th.—‘‘ Coastwise Shipping,’? Mr. Meacock. 
Meetings are held at the Bristol Sailors’ Home,. Queen Square, 
commencing at 7.15 p.m. 
Hon. Secretary: F. C. Watts, 7, Fifth Avenue, Northville, Bristol, 7 


IPSWICH NAUTICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 
_On Saturday, November 13th, a Special Barge Exhibition will be 
held in the Wolsey Gallery to foster interest in the Thames Barge 
Trust and will be supported by the Museum authorities. 
Hon. Secretary: H. W. Moffat, 8, Parkside Avenue, Ipswich. 


THE WEMBLEY SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
At the Bonhomie Tennis Club at 7.45 p.m. on November 8th Mr. 
E. T. Westbury will give a talk on ‘‘ Power Units for Model Ships,” 
and on November the 22nd, Mr. A. Bruce Cornwell will give a talk 
on “ Marine Pictures.” 
Hon. Secretary: E. C. FREESTON, 41, Daryngton Drive, Greenford, 
Middlesex. 


THE THAMES SHIPLOVERS AND SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
The following fixtures have been arranged for November. 
November 12th—‘‘ Jigs, Gadgets, and Gimmicks for the Model 

Maker.’”’ An informal discussion led by Mr. R. J. Collins. (Please 

bring along or describe some of your own model-making “ short- 

cuts.) East Holborn Library, 34/36, Gray’s Inn Road London, 

W.C.1 at 7.0 p.m. 

November 26th.—‘‘ The London Public Wharves and Warehouses,” 
talk by G. E. Tonge (illustrated. by Mr. Frank H. Taylor’s slides). 
Baltic Exchange, 24, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, at 6.30 p.m. 

Particulars may be obtained from Hon. Secretary: H. V. EvANs, 
134, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 

The postponed Prototype Rally was held on the Round Pond, 
Kensington Gardens on Sunday, September 18th, and was very 
successful. All types were represented and some good sailing was 
seen; the race for spritsail barges was quite spectacular. This race 
was won by Mr. H. W. Beesley with a new boat. In the absence of 
the owner at lunch the boat was sailed by Mr. A. O. Pollard of 
Gravesend. Mr. Beesley will be remembered for his demonstration 
of rib-and-plank boat building at the recent ‘‘ M.E.”’ Exhibition. 


Thames Shiplovers Regatta on the Round Pond 
Upper: Mr. R. F. Capon with his model naval brig of 1850 


Lower: The 4-in. scale spritsail barges with Mr. H. W. 
Beesley’s winning model nearest the camera 


HAMMERSMITH SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
The November meetings of the above club will be held at ‘‘ Westcott 
Lodge,’? Lower Mall, W.6. 
Tuesday, 2nd.—Club night. 7.30. 
Tuesday, 16th.—‘‘ Thames Barges.’ Talk byMr.S. Wurr, 7.30 p.m. 
aon Secretary: D. L. BENDALL, 20, Ballingdon Road, Clapham, 
S.W.11. - 


LIVERPOOL NAUTICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 

This society was founded in April 1938 and after a short break 
during the early part of the war activities were resumed in October, 
1952. It has collected a mass of information on Merseyside ships and 
shipping, and the co-operation of those who are interested, especially 
those living in the area, would be weicomed. 

A bulletin ‘‘ News, Notes and Queries,’’ produced by Mr. K. P. 
Lewis, is circulated to members approximately every two months. 

Meetings are held on the second Thursday in each month during 
the season and an interesting series of papers has been arranged for 
the 1954-5 season. . 

The meetings are held in the Merseyside Master Mariners Club 
ship Landfall in Canning Dock, Liverpool. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. N. RYAN, M.A., 28, 
Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 2: 405 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


more than 60 models of all types and the British 
Navy was well represented. 

In the hope that this letter will give you entire 
satisfaction and with sincere salutations. 
Bayonne, France. JAcQues NAVARRET. 


A LADY SHIPOWNER 


A few, months ago, Norway’s only lady ship- 
owner, Miss Bertha Torgersen, of Haugesund, passed 
away at the ripe old age of ninety years. She had 
the distinction of being the only lady shipowner in 
Europe. 3 

Together with her lifelong friend, Miss Hanna 
Brumenaes, Miss Torgersen took up work in Hauge- 
sund as a shop assistant. ‘They managed to scrape 
up some capital and removed to the town of Vigsnes 
where they founded a little company engaged in 
selling agricultural products, bread and coal, rather 
a queer mixture. In 1890, the two women returned 
to Haugesund where they continued their activities. 
They prospered so much that in 1909 they turned 
their attention to shipping. ‘They purchased an 
old steamer engaged in the North Sea trades but 
she did not last long as she went a-missing with all 
hands soon after. Undaunted by this, the two 
ladies continued to buy ships and when war broke 
out in 1914 their flag flew from the mastheads of 
four fine steamers. Alas, all four ships were tor- 
pedoed in 1917. Still, this did not dismay Miss 
Torgersen and her friend, for as soon as the war was 
over they built up another fleet. Within a short 
time they owned a fleet of six modern ships with a 
dead-weight capacity of 28,000 tons. ‘This was the 
largest ship-owning concern in Haugesund and these 
Torgersen ships traded all over the world, plying to 
China, ports in U.S.A., the West Indies, and the 
White Sea. ‘Their enterprise earned them large 
profits and, I believe, they continued in business until 
just before 1939. - In 1943, the partnership was 
broken with the death of Miss Brumenaes, and now 
Miss Torgersen has followed her to the last anchorage. 
I believe there is also a lady shipowner in Japan 
but Bertha Torgersen and her partner were the 
only lady shipowners in Europe. 


Falkirk. Joun ANDERSON. 


"H.M.S. ** DELHI”’ 


I have been receiving my copy of SHips AND SHIP 
MopE s here and find it very interesting. I am very 
interested in model ships. I have, so far, been 
unable to purchase a set of drawings of H.M.S. 
Delhi as she was before World War II. I am interested 
in this ship as I served on her for a long time. I have 
written to Norman A. Ough but he has been unable 
to help. Would it be possible to publish this in 
SHips AND SHip MODELS as some of your readers may 
be able to help me. 

Here’s wishing your interesting book every success 
in the future. 

F H. W. ForpHAM. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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SALES AND WANTS 


Trade: 6d. per word 
Minimum 12 words 


The Advertisement Manager reserves the right to refuse or suspend 
advertisements, without giving any reason. No definite date of insertion 
can be guaranteed, and although every care is taken to avoid mistakes, 
we cannot be held liable in any way for printing errors or omissions. 
Receipt by the publishers of advertisers’ ‘‘copy” for publication 
implies acceptance of these conditions by the advertiser. 

Whilst every care is taken to exclude advertisements from doubtful 
sources, no responsibility can be accepted by the publishers for the 
bona fides of advertisers. 


Private: 3d. per word. 
Use of Box No. 18. extra. 


PLYWOOD, HARDBOARD, block board, etc. In 
all thicknesses. Veneered if required oak, mahogany and 
walnut. List 13d. stamp.—SPIERs, 330, Hackney Road, 
London, E.2. Phone: SHOreditch 8791-2-3. 


SHIPS IN BOTTLES, sail or steam.—D. BARKER, 46, 
Grove Lane, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


~* WARSHIP DRAWINGS now available from Norman 


A. Ough, 98, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
Scale 1” :4= 16" (detail 1” = °8’).. Destroyers; "NV. 7 class 
H.M.S..“" Vesa,” * (1916-45), 12s. 6d." DD: class: HiM.S. 
~, Daring’’ (1934); 44.“ Dribal" class H.M.S! ‘'-Mata- 
bele,”’ (1936), £1. Cruisers, H.M.$,°.°" Dido” (1939 to 
date), 400°" Limes (of °° Dido,'! fOs.:Oarlighe 3 class 
cruiser,: H.M.S: . Gutacoa,”” .(1916442)°° £1, Battle 1: 
class destroyer H.M.S. “‘ Cadiz ’’ £1. Cruiser “‘ Sheffield ”’ 
(as in 1954), £1. Lines and detail (2 drawings) together, 
10s. 


ARE YOU STUCK ON ELECTRICAL OR RADIO 
CONTROL? Large stock of transformers, rectifiers, 
lamps, rotary converters, motors, technical books. 
S.A.E. for bargains list.—LAWRENCE, 134, Cranley 
Gardens, N.10. CLI 6641. 


13’ DARBY HYDROPLANE, Ford 10 h.p. inboard 
engine, single step, in good  condition.—Conn, 1, 
Victoria Terrace, Pershore, Worcs. 


- 4-TON AUX. GAFT CUTTER, well equipped, baby 


Blake, Calor gas, excellent boat for all weather, £300 | 
or near offer—47, The Nursery, Erith, Kent. 


“HOBBIES” » BENCH . FRETMACHINE..’: with 
230 V motor, £5 5s. 14” scale “‘ Battle ’’ class destroyer 
in case £3 15s.—Tom WarmincToN, Lower Seagoe, 
Portadown, N. Ireland. 


FOR SALE. 6’ long sailing model of a 5 metre racing 
yacht. Perfect condition, carved pine hull, aluminium 
mast, automatic steering gear, three suits of sails with 
spinnaker, all fittings and accessories, in good strong 
case. Made by an expert from scale blueprints. Offers 
to—Box No. 137, SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS Offices. 


FOR SALE. Marblehead yacht, Brainé steering, 
good. condition, {8.—NEwtTon, 17, Glenhurst Road, 
Levenshulme, Manchester, 19. 


FOR SALE. Culver, Henry B. contemporary scale: 
models of vessels of the 17th century, prepared for 
Ship Model Society; folio, in sheets, unbound ; 46 plates 
(should be 50). New York, 1926, 37s. 6d., post free.— 
HAROLD STOREY, 3, Cecil Court, London, W.C.2. 


28’ x 8’ 6” x 2’ 6” MOTOR BOAT, 4-berth with 9’ 
sailing dingy, full equipment, water tanks, aux. sails, 
marine gearbox, both in sound condition, cruising 
Humber, Trent, owner buying larger boat, cheap, quick 
sale, inspect any time.—‘‘ OccuPIER,”’ 103, Mary Street, 
Scunthorpe. Phone: 4079. : 


MASTER IN SAIL 
CAPTAIN J. LEARMONT 


The author went to sea before he was twelve years of age 
and by dint of hard work and study found himself, at 
twenty-four, master of a barque bound out around Cape 
Horn. The story of the many voyages he made both as 
seaman and master. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WHEEL’S KICK AND THE WIND’S 
SONG 
CAPTAIN A. G. COURSE 


A well written story of the men, ships and fortunes of the 
well-known John Stewart Line, the last owners of foreign 
going, square rigged, cargo-carrying sailing ships registered 
in Great Britain. 18s. net. 


THE MERCHANT SCHOONERS Volume | 


B. GREENHILL 


The history, wonderfully detailed, of the small fore and 
aft rigged merchant ships of England and Wales from 1870 


THE EDGAR J. MARCH SERIES to1940 with information on their subsequent fates. 30s. net. 
Superbly illustrated, detailed histories j THE TEA CLIPPERS 
of working sailing vessels. Illustrated D. R. MACGREGOR 
leaflet on request. A complete account of both the China Tea Trade and the 
SAILING DRIFTERS 63s. lovely fleet of small fast clipper ships built expressly to 
SAILING TRAWLERS 63s. race tea to the London market. Very fully illustrated. 
SPRITSAIL BARGES 30s. 25s. net. 


Stories Of The Sea 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS 
CAPT. H. W. EDWARDS, R.N. (RET’ D) 
The autobiography up to 1914, of probably 
the only Royal Naval Captain to hold 
a Master’s Ticket in sail! Prevented 
from entering the Navy as a cadet, the 
author had served in the Norwegian 
Merchant Navy, been an apprentice for 
four years in square rigged ships, and 


risen to the rank of Second Officer in 
steam, before he was granted a permanent 
commission during his period of reserve 
training, thus achieving at the age of 
31 his ambition and completing the 
tally of four flags. A mutiny at sea 
quelled by the officers’ fists, shanghaied 
crews, Klondyke during the great gold 
rush and romances ashore, are described 
in a book which nautical enthusiasts 
will read with enjoyment. 10s. 6d. net. S.S. Pamir sailing down Channel 


From all booksellers or direct. Please add 6d. for postage per title, up to a maximum of Is. 6d. 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by ELECTRICAL Press Ltp., Cordwallis Works, Maidenhead, Berks, 
and published by PrercivaL MARSHALL & Co. Lrtp., 19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1. 
Registered for transmission by Magazine Post to Canada including Newfoundland. 
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points N remembering 


Whatever your hobby, whatever cutting job you have on 
hand, yow ll find that X-acto knives and tools have an edge 
on any other instrument you have ever handled. Each tool is 
beautifully balanced . . . the interchangeable blades are each 
designed for a specific job... and each of them is supremely 
sharp, and made from the finest Surgical steel. 

Available separately, or in complete kits, X-acto tools and 
knives add extra ease to the most difficult job, and extra 


Ilustrated are the X-acto knives. precision to your workmanship . . . points well worth remem- 
No. 5 for reatly heavy duty, 6/6 


No. 2 for normal cutting, 3/6 
No. 1 for light and delicate work, 3/- 


bering for those who strive for perfection. 


X-ACTO TOOLS ADD MORE SKILL TO YOUR FINGERTIPS 


(| JV IN999 


THERE’S AN X-ACTO BLADE FOR EVERY CUTTING JO8 


raat 


The Burlington Hobby Chest 


Compactly contained ina 
sturdy moulded chest are 
3 X-acto knives with all 
blades, gouges and 
routers, a block plane, 
balsa stripper, steel rule, 
spoke shave and sanding 
block. It?s a model- 
maker’s dream ; 
84/- complete 


See the complete range at your X-acto agent—or write for a fully illustrated leaflet. 


TRI X LToD., 1 OLD BURLINGTON $ T 8-€ & T; LONDON, w.i 
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